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Editors. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-oflice—whether directed to his name or another's, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he must 

ay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 








For the Woman's Journal. 
FOR LOVE OF HIM. 


BY L. F. 8. B. 








For love of Him I choose the mountain-path, 
And scale the dizzy heights, 

Leaving the valley with its many joys, 
Its dancing, dazzling lights. 

My foot no longer sinks in softest moss, 
Nor treads a flowery way, 

But where rough rocks unyielding guard the pass, 
Stony the path and gray. 


No murmuring brook now soothes my idle ear, 
No sunbeam parts the gloom, 

But chill, damp winds asaail from every side, 
And round me mountains loom, 

Often I stumble and plunge darkly on, 
Desperately I go; 

Sometimes I linger, and with wistful gaze 
Seek the glad vale below. 


Oh, how in gladness wave the glancing trees, 
Beckoning me as I look! 

And see how gently now the playful breeze 
Ripples the shining brook! 

The merry dancers in a whirling maze 
Over the greensward go; 

Why should not I, alas! as well as they 
Enjoy the vale below? 


For love of Him I chose the mountain-path, 
No more will I look back, 

But still with steadfast, slow, unwavering tread 
Pursue the weary track. 

Though steep, it ever leads directly on, 
Through narrow pathways dim, 

Unto the heights where rests my starry crown, 
Mine through my love for Him. 





——¢- 


EDUCATION FOR SELF-SUPPORT. 


There are some inconveniences in living 
in a nation which covers the greater part 
of a continent. In botany, for instance, 
when an American speaks of ‘tour wild 
flowers.” he may omit to mention whether 
he happens to reside in Florida or in Alaska. 
Mr. John Burroughs is severe on the poet 
Lowell for describing buttercups and dan- 
delions as blooming together in early June 
at Cambridge, although that phenomenon 
may be seen every year on Lowell’s own 
grounds, while it probably can not be seen 
in those parts of the country where Mr. 
Burroughs has botanized. It is the same 
in sociology; Mr. George C. Eggleston is 
an able writer, but it is plain that he never 
ean have lived in New England when he 
complains that the prevalent systems of 
education take no account of the possible 
need of self-support in women. In his pa- 
per in Harper's Magazine—reprinted in the 
last WOMAN’S JOURNAL—he says: 

‘*No one will dispute the abstract asser- 
tion that any given girl may some day have 
herself and perhaps her family to support ; 
and yet our schemes of education for girls 
are framed precisely as if this were not and 
could not be true. As arule, no provision 
whatever is made for such a contingency 
in the education of girls, no recognition 
whatever is given to the fact that the 
chance exists.” 

There is nothing in Mr. Eggleston’s es- 
say to show that he is not speaking of the 
United States as a whole. What he says 
may be true of Alaska and there is some 
reason to think that it is true of Florida. 
It is also true of certain small and fashion- 
able circles in our larger cities, though 
With marked exceptions even in these. 
That it is true of the Middle and North- 
western States I utterly disbelieve; the 
admirable State Universities of Michigan 
and Wisconsin disprove it; so did the vast 
common-school exhibition made by the 
State of Pennsylvania in 1876. Still I 
ought not to speak so positively of these. 
But I do know something of New England, 
—which, though small, on the map, does at 
least its share of the educational work of 
the country ;—and I know that to New 
England Mr. Eggleston's remark is utterly 
and almost absurdly inapplicable. 


How are ‘“‘schemes of education” to be 
measured, if not by organized institutions? 
Writing at a distance from books I have 
not the figures by me; but it is safe to say 
that New England is full of such institu- 
tions, constantly growing and multiplying, 
whose main aim is to train women to prac- 
tical self-support. All the women’s col- 
leges, academies and technical schools 
make this their main aim. With our nu- 
merous State Normal Schools—including 
the great Normal Art School in Boston— 
it is the exclusive aim; from one to three 
hundred in each school being under a 
pledge to become teachers. In our acade- 
mies and colleges it would be safe to say 
that the majority of the young women go 
there expressly to prepare for teaching ; 
and a large part of the remainder with 
some thought in their minds of being able 
to do it if necessary. One of the largest 
buildings at Wellesley College was built 
and dedicated expressly for those intend- 
ing to be teachers. The managers of the 
Harvard *‘Annex” said in their last report 
that most of their pupils were thus far 
from this class. Most of those who attend 
the summer classes in Botany and Chemis- 
try at Harvard College are already teach- 
ers. Those who attend the Chemistry 
classes in the Institute of Technology ex- 
pect, as a rule, to teach Chemistry. Those 
who go to telegraphic schools are prepar- 
ing themselves to be telegraphers; those 
who go to business schools, book-keepers ; 
those who attend the Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, musicians; and so on with artists, ar- 
chitects and designers. All the institu- 
tions which train these young women are 
founded and exist for just that conting- 
ency for which, as Mr. Eggleston tells us, 
no provision is made. Instead of being 
purposeless and frivolous, their danger is 
rather of being too practical. 

But Mr. Eggleston may say that he is 
not speaking of institutions but of homes. 
Yet what feeds the institutions except the 
homes; whence do the educational estab- 
lishments obtain their pupils? They exist 
because there is a demand for them; the 
demand has created them; the demand for 
self-support. For one young woman who 
attends a college or art-school to gratify 
her tastes, there are ten who go with a 
view to gaining something which may be 
the means of self-support. In what are call- 
ed the lower walks of society, this self-sup- 
port is immediate and a matter of course ; 
they can hardly delay, even for the com- 
mon school; but with those who are a lit- 
tle better placed or more ambitious, the ef- 
fort is made, by farther education, to fit 
the girls for more congenial or better paid 
labor. When the American mechanic, in- 
stead of sending his daughter out to ser- 
vice where she will get $3 per week and 
her board, manages by economy to send 
her to a Normal School, through whose 
training she can ultimately earn from $400 
a year upwards, according to her ability, 
he knows what he is about. When the 
prosperous business man makes sure that 
his daughter shall learn enough of some 
one thing to teach or practise it in case of 
need—French, Latin, chemistry, music, 
painting—he also knows what he is about. 
How wide-spread is such a state of mind 
may be seen by the great numbers who at- 
tend the institutions that I have described. 

Instead therefore of saying that ‘our 
schemes of education for girls are framed 
precisely as if” they never were to support 
themselves, I should say that in New Eng- 
land just the reverse is true; and that— 
outside of a few fashionable city schools 
and wealthy families—the schemes are 
generally based on the precise position ad- 
vanced by Mr. Eggleston that “tany given 
girl may some day have herself and per- 
haps her family to support.’’ Indeed the 
only question is whether they are not based 
too exclusively on this, and whether they 
are not therefore too utilitarian. 

T. W. H. 


ee 


A WORD OF CHEER. 


There is nothing more encouraging in 
the present aspect of the so-called ‘*wom- 
an question” than the hearty support and 
cordial greeting given by the educated and 
cultivated men of the country. A number 
of thinking men have always espoused the 
cause of suffrage, the equaling to work and 
wages, and the higher education of wom- 
en; but now that the general public are 
having it brought so constantly before 
them, we find that the best men every where 
are not only willing, but very glad,of every 
step of advance made by women. 

This shows two or three things. For 
one, it shows that the women have been 
at work quietly behind the scenes. The 
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woman who merely echoes her husband’s 
statements,and has no opinions, is almost a 
thing of the past now, and the husband 
has learned that the wife’s ‘‘views” are 
well worth listening to. The daily paper 
is as indispensable to her as to him, and she 
reads the same articles. 

It shows, also, that when the question 
reaches a final point, the opposition will 
only be from those who fear power in a 
woman’s hands because their own deeds 
are evil, and so it will be easily overcome. 
Then the girls who are growing up now 
will accept certain new privileges as facts, 
and nine times out of ten to take a thing 
for granted is to secure it. ‘Twenty years 
ago, many men pushed the whole question 
aside as folly, while now, editors,and those 
whose business it is to think out perplex- 
ing questions, gravely discuss this, which 
has become one of the foremost questions 
of the day. 

**T mean to be ‘boss’ in my own house,” 
says the uneducated man with an unedu- 
sated wife, and so the home is just as his 
narrow will insists upon. The educated 
man and wife discuss the question of home- 
rule together, and the household accord- 
ingly feels the influence of united effort. 
The question of the education of women 
becomes one of growing importance to 
them. 

So the question works itself out,and men 
with clear judgment are willing to be per- 
suaded; and to have the best men of the 
country on our side is to insure victory to 
the cause in the near future. 

Mrs. A. M. PAYNE. 
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WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, N. Y. INFIRM- 
A 





The fifteenth annual Commencement of 
the Woman’s Medical College of the New 
York Infirmary took place June Ist, at the 
old Union League Club Hall. Addresses 
were delivered by Dr. Mary Putnam Ja- 
cobi, of the Faculty, and by the Rey. Dr. 
Rainsford, of St. George’s Church, succes- 
sor of Stephen Tyng, Sr. Both speakers 
were highly applauded by an enthusiastic 
audience. 

Dr. Jacobi dwelt chiefly upon the posi- 
tion of woman in medicine, what she has 
done, and what still remains to be done. 

Dr. Emily Blackwell, the founder of the 
College, and Dean of the Faculty, admin- 
istered the Hippocratic oath, and presented 
the candidates for degrees. Five ladies 
received the Degree of Doctor in Medi- 
cine: Miss Field, of Pennsylvania, Miss 
MeNutt, of New York. Miss Mead, of New 
York, Miss Post, of Michigan, and Miss 
2aterson, of New York. 

The candidates for graduation success- 
fully passed a searching examination be- 
fore their own faculty, and also before an 
examining board composed of eminent 
men connected with different medical 
schools in New York City. This exami- 
nation by a board not composed of the 
teachers is one of the advance steps taken 
by this college, supplying the place of 
what in Europe is called the State’s exam- 
ination. ‘This, together with the entrance 
examinations in English, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, and the elements of Botany, Chem- 
istry and Physics, limits the number of 
those who graduate; but, as is the design 
of the authorities, keeps the standard of 
acquirement high. In evidence of this, it 
might be mentioned that one of the class 
of °81, Dr. Josephine Walter, recently came 
up for the competitive examination of can- 
didates for a position in the Mt. Sinai Hos- 
pital, one of the largest and best conduct- 
ed hospitals of New York City. She stood 
second on the list of twenty, and received 
the appointment of assistant in the depart- 
ment for children’s diseases. 

The managers of this hospital some years 
ago had experienced the value of a woman 
physician, Dr. Anne A. Angell having, in 
a competitive examination, won a position 
there. Through the illness or resignation 
of her superior officers, she was several 
times left in responsible charge as House 


_ Physician, and in all respects so well ful- 


filled her duties that the managers pre- 
sented her a vote of thanks and a present 
of $300, her position not being a salaried 
one. The last year of her stay there, they 
gave her a salary of $750, in order to re- 
tain her services longer. 

This college, by its earnest devotion to 
thorough theoretical and practical teach- 
ing, has won a position second to no reg- 
ular medical school of the country. The 
senior students have the opportunity in 
turn to serve in the Infirmary Dispensary 
with the druggist and with the out physi- 
cian. 

In the Infirmary, during the past year, 
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two hundred and fifty-five patients were 
treated in the three departments, surgical, 
medical and obstetrical ; in the Dispensary, 
over six thousand, in five departments, 
medical, surgical, gynecological, eye, ear, 
and throat, and children’s diseases. 

The number of patients visited by the 
out physician was 581, and the number of 
visits made 3,568. This department initiates 
one into the conduct of a large general 
practice. Under the direction of the Dispen- 
sary druggist, each student also becomes 
acquainted with the preparing and dispens- 
ing of medicines. 

Out of the total number of graduates of 
this college, there are four deceased, five 
are earnest and useful missionaries in India 
and China, and one at the head of a large 
hospital,—which she has founded with na- 
tive assistants whom she has trained,—three 
have turned to other pursuits. and the rest 
are scattered through this country engaged 
in the active practice of their profession, 
or are holding medical positions in institu- 
tions. Out of every class some members 
have gone abroad for the special advan- 
tages of European study. 

‘The winter session of the college will be- 
gin October 1, 1883. The entrance exam- 
inations will be held at the college build- 
ing, 128 Second Avenue, on the Saturday 
preceding. 

In every department of the college and 
dispensary, the diligence of the workers is 
a sufficient guarantee for the continued 
growth and usefulness of the institution. 

New York, N. Y. M. C. 
—+oo-- 
AN ILLOGICAL ARGUMENT. 





Recently, in the Contemporary Review, 
appeared an article on “Insanity, Suicide 
and Civilization,’ wherein attention was 
drawn to three points; that suicide is fre- 
quently the result of an overworked brain ; 
that it is much Jess common among wom- 
en than men; and, lastly, that the propor- 
tion of women suicides is greater in Amer- 
ica than in other countries. The writer 
adds : 

‘It will be seen that the percentage is 
greatest in those countries where women 
take an active part in business and public 
life, which is only a natural consequence, 
but may serve them as a warning to re- 
frain from meddling in politics or other 
matters which properly belong to men.” 

For my own part, I fail to see the warn- 
ing. Granting what has long been known, 
that hard work and anxiety do in some 
2ases unsettle the mind and lead to suicide, 
it follows naturally, that women who en- 
gage in business run a risk which others 
escape; but not that they run a greater 
risk than men in similar circumstances. 

Suppose all the women in France made 
a vow never to travel by railway, while in 
England and other countries they travelled 
as before; it is obvious that no French- 
woman could ever lose her life in a rail- 
way accident. Then, whoever should say, 
‘Look, how Englishwomen are killed on 
the railway, and French women never are; 
this should warn women never to travel 
by railway, which is only fit for men,” 
would not be more illogical than the es- 
sayist above quoted. He shows that if 
women engage in the same pursuits as 
men, they run the same risks, which is 
very obvious. He cannot prove that they 
run a greater risk. If he could show that 
of the same number of men and women 
doing the same amount of work, political, 
literary, or otherwise, more women than 
men had committed suicide in the same 
time; if he had investigated the history of 
every case, and found no other causes at 
work, no hereditary tendency nor prepos- 
sessing trouble, so that he could ascribe 
the act simply to the mental disturbance 
produced by toil,—then, indeed, he would 
have an argument against us, but, as the 
“ase stands, he has none, and such reason- 
ers would not be worth answering, were it 
not that by their fallacies they mislead a 
large part of the community. Arguments 
like these, wherein only one point is con- 
sidered, are but too common, and have re- 
tarded many movements. 

Lastly, I would observe that we should 
not be deterred from working because of 
the remote chance of harm, any more 
than we should refrain from travelling by 
land or water, because men and women 
are occasionally smashed in trains or 
drowned on seas and rivers. K. B. 

July 10. 

-—9o- 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE is writing ex- 
tensively on the subject of land tenure in 
India, particularly of the workings of the 
system upon which the peasantry lease 
their lands. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Mrs. M. M. MunGeEr is superintendent 
of public schools in Nebraska. 


Miss ANNE WHITNEY has made a model 
for a statue of Theodore Parker. The fig- 
ure is in a sitting position. 


ANNIE LovuIsE Cary RayMmonp has 
lately given a free bed for one year to the 
Maine Hospital. 

LADY PALLISER, the ‘widow of the in- 
ventor of the Palliser gun, has been grant- 
ed a pension of $750. 


Mrs. JENNY WELSH CARLYLE is the 
person referred toin Leigh Hunt’s ‘Jenny 
kissed me when we met.” 


Miss ANGIE C. WHEELER, of Chelsea, 
with a party of friends, will occupy the 
old Mayhew mansion at Edgartown during 
the summer months. 


THE PRINCESS LOUISE has promised to 
send a number of her paintings, both oil 
and water colors, to the Foreign Exhibi- 
tion in this city next October. 

Dr. JENNY K. Trout, of Toronto, will 
give a scholarship annually in connection 
with the Women’s Medical College, at 
Kingston, if two others are secured. 


Miss ELizApeTH P. PEABODY, Haw- 
thorne’s sister-in-law, is preparing a paper 
on ‘Paradise Lost” and ‘Paradise Re- 
gained,” to read before the Concord School 
of Philosophy this summer. 


Miss WHITE, the sister of a Kentucky 
member of Congress, who has been em- 
ployed in the office of the supervising ar- 
chitect of the Treasury, has resigned her 
situation to go abroad and pursue her ar- 
chitectural studies. 

Mrs. MARY ANN DACOMB SCHARLIEB 
and Miss EpiItH SHORE are the first two 
women to secure medical and surgical de- 
grees from an English university. Mrs. 
Scharlieb is to go to Madras, and Miss 
Shore has been given the medical charge 
of the women working in the general post- 
office. 

ANNIE CHUTE, a fourteen-year-old oper- 
ative in the Wheelwright paper company’s 
mill at Leominster, while assorting waste 
paper, recently, found $500 in bank notes 
and a package containing $1000. The 
money was given to the superintendent, 
who will try to find the rightful owner. 


Mrs. MARY A. SHIELDS has been to 
Denver, where she has fitted up and deco- 
rated the headquarters of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, in the Expo- 
sition building. The rooms have been 
made very attractive, and are the coolest 
and most inviting to strangers of any in 
the building. 


Mrs. CAROLINE F. WILLIAMS,{the latest 
survivor of the colored ladies who were 
present at the Washington Street meeting 
in 1835 when broken up by the mob of 
‘gentlemen of property and standing,” is 
still living in this city, and talks lucidly 
of the interesting events in which she 
took part fifty years ago. 

Miss ALICE PoTTeRr, of this city, who 
for three years past has been studying un- 
der Signor Nicola Ferri, of Guildhall 
fame, recently appeared at Draper’s Hall, 
rendering a varied programme with signal 
success. She also assisted Signor Ferri at 
his annual matinée musicale at Steinway 
Hall, London, June 23. She makes her 
début in Italy next season. 

Miss ELLEN MAson, of Boston, has 
made an admirable translation of Plato’s 
Apology, Crito, and parts of the Phedo re- 
lating to the person, character and moral 
teachings of Socrates. It is published by 
the Scribners in a cheap though handsome 
form for popular use, and has been adopt- 
ed as a school-book in Gen. Armstrong’s 
negro and Indian school at Hampton. It 
is interesting to know that as an educa- 
tional experiment, it has proved quite suc- 
cessful. ‘The quaint common-sense and 
familiar method which made the philoso- 
pher of Athens such a welcome street- 
teacher and the favorite of the shops and 
market-places, are suited to the mental 
curiosity of the negro student. He be- 
comes greatly interested in Socrates. The 
natural religion and intuitive morals of 
the old philosopher prove a good starting 
place for his thinking on such subjects, 
and helpful to his grasp of fundamental 
ethics. The conversational method of 
question and answer is exactly adapted to 
lead him on as by a cheerful and sympa- 
thetic personality. In a word, the Hamp- 
ton students take to Socrates as a man of 
their time. We commend the book to Mr. 





Charles Francis Adams. 
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WOMAN IN POLITICS. 


BY WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, M. D. 


[Concluded from last week.) 

Again, it is only necessary to compare 
an average male with an average female 
brain to perceive at once how numerous 
and striking are the differences existing 
between them. Not only is the former 
longer, but its vertical and transverse di- 
ameters are greater proportionally than 
those of the latter, and hence the shape is 
quite different. Moreover, its convyolu- 
tions are more intricate, the sulci aré 
deeper, the secondary fissures more nu- 
merous, and there is some reason for believ- 
ing—though the observations on this point 
are not perhaps sufficiently numerous to 
warrant the positive assertion—that the 
gray matter of corresponding parts of the 
brain in the two sexes is decidedly thicker 
in man than itis in woman. It is quite cer- 
tain, as the observations of the writer 
show, that the specific gravity of both the 
white and the gray substances of the 
brain is greater in man than it is in woman. 

It is not necessary, therefore, in order to 
the advancement of the view to be present- 
ed in this connection, that we should in- 
sist upon the fact that as man has more 
brain than woman, he must possess more 
mind. ‘The question we design to submit 
is not so much one of quantity as it is of 
quality. The brain of woman is, as we 
have seen, different from that of man, and 
difference of structure necessarily involves 
difference of function. Doubtless, it is 
perfectly adapted to the proper status of 
woman in the established plan of nature, 
and for that very reason it is not suited 
to the work which is required of man’s 
brain. It isa brain from which emotion 
rather than intellect is evolved, and this 


circumstance, while it constitutes one of. 


the strongest factors among those which 
are concerned in the preservation and hap- 
piness of the human species, is, at the 
same time, one which thoroughly disqual- 
ifies her in whom it is manifested for those 
sterner duties which must be performed 
through the exercise of the intellectual 
faculties. ‘The best wife, the best mother, 
the best sister, would inevitably make the 
worst legislator, the worst judge, the 
worst commander of a man-of-war. 

To this great preponderance of the emo- 
tional over the intellectual nature is due 
the fact that very few women are capable 
of an intense degree of abstract thought, 
no matter how much education they may 
have received. he female brain, besides 
being an emotional, is, like that of the 
quadrumana, an imitative brain. It is not 
capable of originating, though it copies 
well. No great idea, no great invention, 
no great discovery in science or art, no 
great poetical, dramatic or musical compo- 
sition, has ever yet emanated from a wom- 
an’s brain. There have been two or three 
second-rate female painters, and perhaps 
one first-rate female novelist,—and when 
that is said, all is said. Who, however, 
will venture to say that the brain which 
evolves a mother’s love, a wife’s fidelity 
and self-abnegation, a sister’s devotion, a 
woman's gentleness, forbearance and con- 
stancy, is not a better brain than the one 
that prompts to the making, executing and 
interpreting of laws, to arctic voyages, to 
the discovery of electric telegraphs, or to 
the building of wonderful suspension 
bridges? 

As woman cannot reason abstractly, 
neither can she reason exactly. She does 
not, in fact, while having an abhorrence of 
falsehood, understand the necessity for 
being exact in the ordinary affairs of 
every-day life. She tells her physician, 
for instance, that she “thas eaten noth- 
ing for a month,” and if pressed as to 
whether she means what she says, replies 
that really she “teats nothing at all,” andif 
still further pressed and requested to con- 
sider for a moment the meaning of the 
words she uses, answers, with entire un- 
consciousness that there is any difference 
in the two statements, that she may “‘take 
aroll and anegg and acup of coffee for 
breakfast, and an infinitesimal piece of 
chicken and a modicum of pie for her din- 
ner,” but that she does ‘‘not call that any- 
thing.” On account of her inability to be 
exact in regard to her age, the diseases she 
may have had, her mode of life, and other 
matters in which exactness is required, life 
insurance companies decline to issue poli- 
cies to her. For the like reason, many 
corporations which loan money will not 
lend to women, though the security be as 
good as gold itself. 

It is owing to this difficulty of being ex- 
act that the female mind experiences over- 
whelming obstacles in the study of mathe- 
matics. It is not a matter of surprise that 
the school-girl, under the idea that she 
must pursue the same course of study 
which experience has shown to be most 
advantageous for boys, suffers with head- 
ache and other symptoms of disordered 
cerebral action when she ventures into the 
domain of spherical trigonometry and the 
differential caleulus. The attempt to con- 


vert a woman into a mathematician is gen- 
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erally very much like trying to make a 
hare drink brandy and soda. You may, it 
is true, sometimes succeed, but then you 
find not only that the animal has acquired 
a useless accomplishment, but that the 
qualities characteristic of a hare have dis- 
appeared. It is made very uncomfortable, 
and for all leporine uses it is irretrievably 
ruined. The example of Mrs. Somerville, 
the one mathematical woman of the age, 
will doubtless occur to some persons as 
an instance in opposition to this view. 
But an occasional exception is to be look- 
ed for, and does not invalidate the correct- 
ness of the opinion expressed. Besides, 
this lady is chiefly remarkable for the fact 
that she was a woman. She made an 
abridgment of Laplace’s ‘Mécanique 
Céleste,”’ and wrote two or three excel- 
lent works on the physical sciences, all 
very creditable productions, but scarcely 
sufficient, had she been a man, to cause her 
name to be very widely known. As one 
of the most friendly of her biographers 
says, she never reached the grade of origi- 
nal obse rvation or ideation. 

A strong point in the mentality of wom- 
an consists in her intuitions, which, other 
things being equal, are perhaps more apt 
to be right than wrong. She will often 
“jump” at a correct conclusion with a 
wonderful degree of promptness and accu- 
racy, which reason would reach with 
slowness and difficulty, if at all. There is 
nothing of intellectuality about the pro- 
cess, so far as we can perceive. If asked 
for her reasons, she has either none to give, 
or those she alleges are altogether irrele- 
vant or insufficient. She is in this respect 
like the East Indian judge, of whom it was 
said that his decisions on points of law 
and equity always commanded respect till 
he gave his reasons for them, and that 
then they appeared to be ridiculous. 

But whether the results of unexplaina- 
ble mental vision, unconscious cerebration 
or of some other mysterious physical pro- 
cess, intuitions often stand a woman in 
good stead, and are not to be recklessly 
disregarded by those for whose benefit 
they are evolved. Valuable as they are, 
however, in the absence of any better 
guides, it would scarcely do for the goy- 
ernor of a State to trust to them in the 
performance of his official acts, the judge 
on the bench to rely on them in questions 
of law, or the mathematician to wait for 
them to appear when engaged in solving 
a difficult problem. 

But there is a peculiar neurotie condi- 
tion called the hysterical which is ingraft- 
ed on the organization of woman, which, 
so long as it does not pass certain limits, 
is a normal feature of her being, and 
which is met with in a greater or less de- 
gree in all females of the human species. 
It is the result of the advanced develop- 
ment of the emotional part of her nervous 
system, and has existed, at least, since the 
earliest historical period with women of 
all nations, of all degrees of civilization, 
and of all varieties of physical and mental 
traits. It is the cause of all the most 
charming features of woman’s character 
and disposition, so long as it does not ac- 
quire an undue preéminence. But as it is 
at any moment, and often from. slight 
sauses, liable to burst out into unexpected 
and uncontrollable paroxysms in which all 
the mental and physical faculties are per- 
verted from their normal course of action 
and thrown into a condition of the most 
astounding turbulence, its possession en- 
tirely unfits her for emergencies or difli- 
cult situations in general. In every wom- 
an there is, therefore, a potentiality for ir- 
regular, illogical, incongruous, and alto- 
gether inharmonious conduct under cir- 
cumstances which require the utmost 
degree of presence of mind and dise retion. 
She is in this respect not unlike a ‘pac kage 
of dynamite, perfectly harmless till some 
one disturbs the equilibrium of its parti- 
cles, but then « power, the precise limit of 
which it is impossible to predict with ac- 
curacy. 

At all times disposed to judge rather as 
she feels than as she thinks,—if she thinks 
at all on the subject at issue,—she is en- 
tirely wanting in that type of mental or- 
ganization known as the ‘:judicial mind.” 
Abstract justice in a case in which her 
emotions are involved is an impossibility 
with her, and however much this pecu- 
liarity may dispose those whom she loves, 
and who may profit by it, to condone its 
exercise, it is one which those who are 
obnoxious or indifferent to her may well 
regard with fear and trembling. Her 
likes and dislikes are paramount with her; 
the question of right or wrong is a sec- 
ondary consideration. She will sacrifice 
her own happiness, her life, and all con- 
siderations of duty to others and the pub- 
lic at large for some man whom she loves, 
and punish with merciless severity those 
who, though innocent of crime, have dese- 
crated her ideals, or have otherwise ren- 
dered themselves unpleasant to her. And 
it is also a notable fact that, in matters 
submitted to her judgment, in which she 
may originally have had no personal inter- 
est, and which, therefore, she would a 
priori be capable of deciding with impar- 





tiality, she becomes biassed through some 
trifling act of kindness or courtesy shown 
her—a look, a tear, sometimes may be sufli- 
cient—by one of the parties, and pronounces 
an opinion at which Justice starts back in 
dismay. It would not be at all outside 
of the potentialities for the female judge 
upon the bench to do all in her power to 
favor the plausible, handsome, gentleman- 
ly rogue who tenderly cared for his sick 
mother and lame sister, though evidence 
as impregnable as Gibraltar showed him 
to have committed a crime; while the 
dirty, drunken blackguard and ruftian who 
cruelly beat his children would go to pris- 
on, if she could send him there, for an of- 
fence which irrefragable testimony might 
prove he could not possibly have commit- 
ted. Shakespeare, in his portrayal of the 
character of Portia, shows that he was 
thoroughly acquainted with the hysterical 
element as a factor in the mental organi- 
zation of woman. 

The conferring of the franchise upon 
woman ought, in common justice, to carry 
with it the right to hold any office for 
which she might have the privilege of vot- 
ing. Her sex ought, in such an event, to 
be no bar to her being a governor, a chief 
justice, or any other functionary named to 
office by the people or other appointing 
power. It is to be hoped, however, that 
matters will not reach a more advanced 
point than that to which they have already 
attained. Nothing could be more deroga- 
tory to the true dignity of woman, or more 
unfortunate for the human race, than the 
dragging of her from the honorable posi- 
tion which she now occupies and for which 
her mental and physical peculiarities so 
eminently fit her, and the imposition upon 
her of duties which she could not, in the 
very nature of things, be expected to per- 
form with efficiency and impartiality. 
There are many offices the functions of 
which are of a clerical or other routine 
character, for which she is admirably 
qualified, and which, therefore, she could 
fill with advantage to herself and the pub- 
lic. But those in which force of intellect, 
a power of disinterested judgment, and en- 
larged views of public policy are required, 
must ever continue to be occupied by man. 
While women remain in the sphere of life 
for which nature intended them, we shall 
continue to see, as the ages roll on, better 
women, and, above all, better men to look 
after the interests of humanity according 
to their natural and unchangeable powers. 
—North American Review. 
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HOW HOLLAND LOOKS. 


Persons who have been little away from 
home have a notion that Holland is a 
damp, unpleasant country, where the over- 
fed inhabitants grow tulips in defiance of 
inhospitable nature, and where life is a 
perpetual struggle against roaring waters, 
momentarily threatening to engulf the 
fields and villages. The French, who are 
prone to imagine that the world ends at 
their frontiers, professed much surprise 
when told by those who returned from the 
inauguration of the exhibition of Amster- 
dam, that Holland was a “little jewel.’ 
And so it is—a right little, tight little 
bijou of a country—odd and original as 
possible, yet picturesque and charming in 
highest degree. No sooner does the travel- 
ler leave behind him the Flemish land of 
Rosendaal —inspiring name—and_ enter 
upon the fat plains thanthe enchantment 
begins. It is a mistake to suppose that 
mountains are indispensable to pictur- 
esqueness. No fHollander would allow 
you to say that the physical features of his 
native land lack majesty, simply because 
they have no Zermatts and~Grindelwalds. 
The vast plains, with their bending grasses, 
over which masses of shadow and floods of 
light are perpetually playing hide and seek ; 
the willows pensive beside the canals ; and’ 
these silent waterways themselves, with 
their miniature fleets of sail-boats and pon- 
derous barges laden with hay or with iron- 
bound casks of beer and wine; the red- 
roofed villages, with their long streets 
bordered with pretty trees; the meadows 
in which the mottled cows are lying lazily, 
ready for the limning pencil of some new 
genius, and seeming to know that they 
“compose” beautifully for a painting ; and 
the great arms of the sea, which take men- 
acing hold on the green prairies,—all these 
things have a certain grandeur of their 
own, and one which is admirably combin- 
ed with beauty. 

Holland is in its prime in June. The 
Lusts in Rusts are in their perfection 
then. What delicious, retreats from the 
bustling world are here to be found beside 
the broad and smoothly flowing Maas, or 
in this tree-embowered Hague, with its 
parks and gardens even in the busiest 
streets, or northward, around Amsierdam 
—at Barmen—and a hundred similar 
places. There is a fund of reserve in the 
Dutch character which impels each pro- 
prietor to hedge and ditch himself round 
about, and, in short, to do his best to shut 
you out from the view of his villa, which 
is usually small, but exquisitely painted 
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without and luxuriously furnished within. 
All over Holland one is perpetually catch- 
ing momentary glimpses of these sylvan 
bowers—these ‘*bosky dells,” where the 
hermit contemplation loves to sit over a 
fragrant pipe and a still more odorous 
glass of ‘schnapps.’ One gets the impres- 
sion of solid wealth everywhere in this 
diminutive land, and is at first inclined to 
wonder whence the riches come. But after 
he has seen the lines of stately ships crowd- 
ing along the quays at Rotterdam, and has 
peered into the colonial department of a 
Dutch daily newspaper and got some small 
idea of the great movement of affairs in Ba- 
tavia—after one has heard the Amsterdam 
bankers talk a trifle concerning their invest- 
ments in a dozen countries, he begins to un- 
derstand that this people gets its money by 
adventuring abroad, at the same time that 
it neglects none of its interests at home. 
Spain, Holland’s old and terrible adversary, 
threw herself with enthusiasm, centuries 
ago, into the colonial policy and set about 
developing new lands beyond the so lately 
mysterious seas. But she neglected her 
home interests, and has never recovered 
from her long period of neglect. Holland 
sends forth her energy to the East, but 
never slackens one particle her care here in 
the North. This small country is admin- 
istered with utmost prudence and care.— 
Boston Journal. 
_ ae ——_—— 


HUMOROUS. 


A three-year-old was told by his broth- 
er, “Stop picking up that dirt,” as he was 
playing in the street. ‘I won't,”’ was the 
reply of the little logician; ‘dirt ain’t 
yours.” 

A newly-arrived immigrant to this coun- 
try was asked if he intended to support 
the government. ‘*‘Why!” he exclaimed, 
‘is there a government in this country’? 
If there is, I’m agin it!” 

An indignant landlord writes that he 
adopted coils of fire-escape rope in his bed- 
rooms, and that three guests successfully 
escaped, though there was no fire. They 
left unpaid bills. 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Rubric, ‘tour rec- 
tor conducts the service in English; but 
then, it is just as grand and inspiring as 
Latin; you can’t understand a word he 
says, you know.”—Boston Transcript. 

An innocent young couple at Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio, supposed a marriage license 
was all that was necessary, and kept 
house for several weeks before discover- 
ing they had not been married. 


I will explain that whenever I want a 
thing and Mrs. McWilliams wants another 
thing, and we decide upon the thing that 
Mrs. McWilliams wants—as we always do 
—she calls that a compromise. — Mark 
Twain. 

‘T'wo of the laziest men in town sat down 
to a lying match for the drinks. One be- 
gan: **The last hard day’s work I did”’— 
‘And the other got up and paid for the 
drinks without waiting for his competitor 
to finish. 

An observing pedestrian has made the 
startling discovery that the reason why 
woman can not succeed as well as man in 
the walks of life is because when she is on 
the walks one hand is usually employed 
in holding up her dress. 


Said the teacher to the scholar, 
is the largest city in the world?” And the 
child replied, **Chicago.” ‘‘No,” said the 
teacher; ‘Chicago is not the largest city 
in the world.” ‘*Well,” said the child, 
“anyway, a Chicago man told me it was.” 

‘“*My dear,” said Rattler at the tea-table, 
looking up from his evening paper, ‘this 
French-China trouble looks — serious.” 
“Yes,” answered Mrs. R., ‘*Bridget broke 
the handle off the sugar-bowl to-d: ty, but 
[ didn’t think you w ould notice it so soon.” 

A pretty little girl who lives in Wash- 
ington, and is very fond of having Bible 
stories read to her, ran to her mamma the 
other day and said, eagerly, ‘°O mamma, 
please read me that pretty story again 
about little Moses with the bulls rushing 
after him!” 

The addresses of a certain young man 
having been declined by a young lady, he 
paid court to her sister. **How much you 
resemble your sister,” said he on the even- 
ing of the first call. ‘‘You have got the 
saine hair, and the same forehead, and the 
same eyes”——“‘and the same nose,” she 
added, quickly. 

A bachelor who was tired of single life 
set the table in his lonely abode with 
plates for himself, and an imaginary wife 
and five children. He then sat down to 
dine, and as often as he helped himself to 
food he put the same quantity on each of 
the other plates, and surveyed the pros- 
pect, at the same time computing the cost. 
He is still a bachelor. 


“What 








“Ir is a great art todo the right thing at the 
right time.” The person subject to derangement 
of the kidneys or liver has a protective duty to 
perform in purchasing a package of Kidney-Wort. 
It invigorates these organs, and by its cathartic 
and diuretic effect, cleanses the whole system of 
all bad humors. 


Compare the dose and quantity of Hoop’s 
SARSAPARILLA and you have conclusive proof of 
its superior strength and cheapness. Try it. 


In their thirst for knowledge professional men 
have been recently much engaged in vivisection, 
which means the aa up of living animals. 
The practice seems brutal, even at its best. Dis- 
section, or the cutting u "of the dead, has ever 
been productive of good. An autopsy often re- 
veals hidden diseases and brings out startling 
facts. Here is acasein point: ‘Out of more 
than 500 dissections witnessed by the renowned 
Dr. Clendenning, about one-third presented 
signs of heart disease.’’ As a matter of fact Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Regulator is the only cure so far 
discovered for this disease. At druggists. 





THE COST OF 


ADVERTISING 


For any responsible advertiser, making application 
in good faith, we prepare and furnish a ween esti. 
mate, showing the cost of any proposed adve ertising in 
the leading Newspapers of the United States and 
Dominion of Canada. 

We prepare and exhibit printed proofs of any pr 
posed advertisements. ’ . cna 

For the preparing of estimates no charge is made, 
and the gee is placed under no obligation to 
transact his advertising business through us unless 
it appears to him that by doing so he will best advance 
his own interests. 

A copy of the advertisement, a list of the papers, 
the space the advertisement is to oceupy and the time 
it is to appear, should all be given with the application 
for an estimate of the cost. 

When an advertiser does not know what he wants 
or what he ought to do, he can designate some sum of 
money within which he wishes to limit his expendi. 
ture; this will enable us to prepare for him such a list 
of papers as will be the best for his purpose, within 
the limits which he prescribes. 

Send 10c. for 100-page pamphlet. Address 


GEO. P. ROWELL&CO. 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 


Printing House Square, 
Opposite Tribune Building, 


10 Spruce St., New York. 





KIDNEY - WORT 
HE CREAT CURE 


for the 
KIONEYS,LIVER AND BOWELS. 
It cleanses the system e* acrid — 


that causes the 
only the victims of Rheumatism can realize. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 

of the worst forms of this terrible disease 

@, have been quickly relieved, and in short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 

£ PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 

<q) 44 Dry ry can be sent by mail, 

WELLS, RICILARDSON & Co. , Burlington Vt. 


“KIDNEY-WORT : 


erday at home. Samples worth 
$5 to $20 PiXddiecs Stinson & €o., Portland Ble Me. 
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H: BART DS: B:A:S:E 
IS YOUR 


HEART 
« SOUND? 


es Many people think 
— themselves sick and 
doctor for kidney or liver troubles, or dyspepsia, 
while if truth were known, the cause is the heart. 

The renowned Dr. Clendinning, says“one-third 
of my subjects show signs of heart disease.” 

The heart weighs about nine ounces, and yet 
twenty-eight pounds of blood passes through it 
once ina minute ond a-half, day and night] 
Surely this subject shouid havecareful attention, 

Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepared 
a spectfic for all heart troubles and kindred disor- 
ders known as Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulae 
tor. Can be obtained at druggists, $1. per bottle, 
siz bottles for $5. by express. Send stamp for Dr, 
Graves’ exhaustive treatise. (8) 

FE. Ingails, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N. H. 








A WEEK, $12 » day at home easily made. 
$72 Outfit free. Address Taunr & Gon Ruut, Mi 


UMPHREYS 


MEO A TAR 


VETER NATE 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 


HORSES,CATTLE, ayer DUGS, HOGS, 
and POULTRY, 


FOR TWENTY YEARS Humphreys’ Momeo- 
athic Ve terinaty Specifics have been used by 
rmers, Stock Breeders, Livery Stable and 
T arfmne no, Horse Railroads, Manufacturers, 
Coa! Mine ¢ ompanies, Trav’¢ Hip veyed 
and Menageries, and ‘others han g stock, 
With perfect success. 
am phreys’ Veterinary Manaal, (330 pp.) 
nt tree by mail on receipt of price, oA) cents. 
“Ce Paniphiets sent free on application, 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 


109 Fulton Strect, New York, 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


» Vital Weakness and Pros 
tration from over-work or 
is radically 


HUM APHR 
No. by it. 


and promptly 
Been in use 20 years, : SI 
—is the mere —- 
1 $1 per vial, M0, 26 ct 
cohir t for $5, sent post- -free on re 
t of price. Humphreys’ Homeo. Med, Co, 
“i ust, Catalogue tree.) 109 Fulton &t.. N.Y. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just beet 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York. 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner PennsylvaniaAve. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


WRITING | 
PAPER 
BY THE |ecipoeti ferent 


I 
ackage weighing ten pounds cou 
POUND, sent anywhere in N. E. probably 
for 25 to 50 cents, Wholesale and retail. 
WARD & GAY, 184 Devonshire St., 
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Are you out’ Ifso,senda postal 
to us, and we will forward FREE our 
sample book, showing a great varie- 
ty of Fore ‘ign and American paper 
at prices ranging from 15 cts. to $ 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The young Queen of Spain reads Amer- 
ican children’s stories to the little princes. 
“The whole number of graduates from 
Boston University this year was 144; a 
few more than the number last year. Of 
this year’s graduates, twenty-six were 
women. 

The change by which Indian girls are 
to be educated at the Lincoln Institute, 
No. 324 South Eleventh Street, Philadel- 
phia, is an important one. The Indian 
girls will be taught housekeeping, sewing, 
ete. 

One of the tables at the Zodlogical Sta- 
tion at Naples is occupied the present 
season, by appointment of the University 
of Cambridge, England, by an American, 
Miss Emily A. Nunn, formerly professor 
of biology at Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Thirty-nine young ladies have just gradu- 
ated from Vassar. Five of them made the 
dresses which they wore at the graduating 
ceremonies. Two of the graduates will 
study medicine, fifteen are to be teachers, 
and one has gone to the Harvard Law 
School. It is her intention to practise. 

A summer hotel for cats, dogs, and birds 
is to be opened at Boston by the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. It is preliminary to 
the establishment of the **Ellen M. Gifford 
Sheltering Home for Animals,” for which 
$20,000 has been given by the woman after 
whom it is named. 

In Monterey, Mexico, by a peculiarly 
convenient arrangement, the cock-pit is 
close to the Cathedral. This insures a good 
attendance, as the majority of those who 
attend the Cathedral services also visit the 
cock-pit. The brutal sport is not put under 
the ban, as it is in this country ; and some, 
even of the clergy, make a common prac- 
tice of attending. 

When the elder Pitt became Earl of 
Chatham, his son said, ‘I am glad T am not 
the eldest son; I want to speak in the 
House of Commons.” As early as 1782, 
when but twenty-two years of age, he re- 
fused the Vice-Treasurership of Ireland, 
preferring his income of £300 a year, to an 
office worth £5,000, but compromising to 
his independence. 

When Forepaugh’s circus was in Port- 
land, Me., twelve lumbermen started from 
a logging camp in New Hampshire to visit 
the show. They were accompanied by the 
wives of two of their number, both with 
infants in their arms. They had to walk 
seven miles to take a railroad train that 
started at twenty minutes of six in the 
morning, and rode one hundred and two 
miles to the scene of action at Portland. 

Mrs. Jackson (**H. H.*’) has been spend- 
ing a day or twoin Salt Lake City. We have 
had the privilege of some pleasant talks 
with her, and feel greatly pleased with her 
acquaintance. Once known,she could never 
be forgotten. She is making notes of some 
of the distinctive features of our belief and 
history as a people, and will certainly do 
justice to the subject from her standpoint. 
—Utah Women’s Exponent. 

A railroad with a grade of one-fifth rise 
in every five on the average, and at the 
steepest one in three,has been built straight 
up Green Mountain, near Bar Harbor. 
Maine. The road bed is solid rock, cut 
away toa plain, upon which the ties are 
bolted. The locomotive pushes a passen- 
ger car up by means of cogwheels plying 
in a centre rail, as on the Mount Washing- 
ton road. 

Shepherdstown, Md., has a horse which 
is a great practical joker. He picks up 
small pigs and lambs without hurting 
them, and lays them down at a distance, 
unmistakably enjoying their amazement. 
A bellowing calf treated in the same way 
evidently convulsed him with eternal 
laughter. He ended with dumping it on a 
pile of straw and playfully rolling it over, 
and then he pranced chuckling away. 


The popular story that the first message 
ever sent by telegraph from Washington 
to Baltimore was the phrase, ‘‘What hath 
God wrought?” is now denied by a man 
who was present in the Baltimore post-of- 
fice when it was received. He says that 
the widow of President Madison was called 
upon to send the first message, and it was 
in these words, ‘‘Mrs. Madison’s compli- 
meuts to Mrs. Wetherill.” [t was addressed 
to the wife of Congressman Wetherill, of 
Baltimore. 

The Anderson (Ind.) Herald has a large 
and intelligent corps of contributors and 
correspondents who, through a happy and 
novel inspiration, held a reunion recently 
at the residence of the senior editor, Mr. 
Metcalf. One of the features of the oc- 
casion was an excellent literary pro- 
gramme, on which Mrs. Sarah E. Frank- 
lin, of Anderson, occupied a prominent 
place, responding to the toast, ‘“The ladies, 
—first in patriotism, first in progress, the 
strongest in endurance and devotion, and 
the brightest jewels in the literary crown.” 
Mrs. Franklin’s response was fine and forci- 
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ble, and was rich in historical references, 
ancient and modern, to the deeds and de- 
votion of women. ; 

The Exeter (N. H.) boys have adopted 
the Harvard idea of furnishing class 
punches to their friends at Commence- 
ment. The Boston Traveller correspondent 
learned that ‘there were no breaches of 
the peace, however, aside from the noc- 
turnal howlings and ringing of church- 
bells, and occasional insults to women, 
who should have known better than to be 
abroad without an escort at such a time.” 
The Traveller's reports are usually cate- 
fully made up and reliable.—Haverhill 
Gazette. 

Numerous papers in reporting the phys- 
ical status of the young women of Welles- 
ley College attribute their extraordinary 
robustness to the domestic system, which 
requires an hour of kitchen or dining-room 
service for each girl daily, but have in 
many instances utterly ignored the exten- 
sive grounds of Wellesley, where girls 
play ball and tennis, and the lake covered 
with boats, where they are taught to row 
and to swim with as much ease as they are 
taught to decline Latin nouns or to solve 
an equation. Moreover, Wellesley, not car- 
ing to have a reputation for breaking down 
the constitution of girls, is very careful 
about accepting weaklings; every girl en- 
tering must pass a medical examination, 
and only the relatively sound are admit- 
ted. 

Centre College, Kentucky, is a Presbyte- 
rian institution, founded in 1819. Itis a 
conservative college, and the Kentucky 
journals comment with special emphasis 
on the circumstance that two young wom- 
en were graduated by the college last 
week. ‘This is the first instituéion of that 
grade in the State to give a diploma to 
women on the same terms as tomen. The 
Louisville Commercial remarks, ** Although 
we are not much given in Kentucky to the 
discussion of woman's rights, and have 
within our midst no great leaders in this 
movement, probably no greater liberality 
in regard to the sex exists in any other 
State. It would be easier to-day to con- 
vert Kentucky to admit the right of wom- 
en to vote than to convert Massachusetts, 
the State whence so much literature on the 
subject has emanated.” 

When Carlyle and fair Jeanie Welsh 
were trying to arrange matters so that they 
might marry without risking starvation, 
Miss Welsh suggested the willingness of 
her mother to have them live with her 
until Carlyle’s means would enable him to 
set up an independent household. From 
Carlyle’s reply to this suggestion, we ex- 
tract the following. After expressing his 
conviction that amicable relations with 
Mrs. Welsh were quite possible, he adds, 
**But this could only be (I will speak it out 
at once and boldly, for it is the quiet and 
kind conviction of my judgment, not the 
conceited and selfish conviction of my van- 
ity) this could only be in a situation where 
she looked up to me, not I to her.”’ These 
“quiet convictions of judgment” led the 
man to continue thus: “Now think, Lieb- 
chen, whether your mother will consent 
to forget her riches and my poverty, and 
uncertain, more probably my seanty in- 
come, and consent in the spirit of Christian 
meekness to make me her guardian and di- 
rector, and be a second wife to her daugh- 
ter’s husband. If she can, then I say she 
is a noble woman, ete., ete.” Just this, 
italics and all,did the great man write; and 
surely his words of startling frankness are 
a mirror in which many a man sees his own 
views reflected, and in which many a wom- 
an can see the image of her own abase- 
ment. Such selfishness, such arrogance, 
such confidence, that the youngest and 
most inexperienced man can properly be- 
come the “director” of any woman, is 
naively assumed to be the conviction of 
judgment, and vanity is earnestly disclaim- 
ed. It is high time that the Christian vir- 
tue of meekness be commended to men, 
and that the no less Christian virtue of 
self respect be enjoined upon women.— 
May Wright Sewall. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


MATTIE’S ADVENTURE. 





“O mamma, I am so lonesome!” sob- 
bed Mattie, as she stopped rocking the 
baby. ‘Since we moved here, I have not 
seen a person except Fannie, and that was 
two months ago.” 

**Well,” answered Mrs, Brown, in a com- 
forting voice. ‘Fannie is the oldest ofa 
family of six, and she has a great deal of 
work to do; besides, she lives two miles 
away; but if your father is willing to let 
you go alone, I will try to spare you this 
afternoon, and you may go and see her.” 

Mattie jumped up, clapping her hands, 
and went to work with a will for the rest 
of the morning. 

Mr. Brown did not consent very readily, 
for he said, “There is a thick strip of 
woods about a mile from here, and it is 
very likely that if Mattie stays late, she 
may encounter a bear.” 





But after much protesting that she was 
not afraid, and would not stay late, he 
consented. 

At two o'clock, bright and happy, Mat- 
tie started off. She was very brave, still 
she thought she would not like to pass 
through the woods alone at night. Now, 
however, it was delightful, and she lingered 
quite a while picking the roses that grew 
along the road-side. She reached Fannie’s 
house in safety, and spent a very pleasant 
afternoon. 

Meanwhile, her father felt very anxious, 
and was sorry he had been persuaded to 
let her go alone. At supper-time, he said, 
**T think, mother, | will walk down toward 
the woods and see if Mattie is coming,” 
and off he started. 

He saw nothing of Mattie until he reach- 
ed the woods, and there he saw a sight to 
make his heart stand still. It was Mattie 
running, with face all aglow, hair stream- 
ing out behind, and apron caught up. 
Just behind was a large, fierce black bear. 

“What shall I do?” thought the poor 
father; “I can not get to her or she to 
me.” Suddenly he cried, “Drop what 
you have in your apron!” 

Mattie obeyed. When she reached her 
father, she burst into tears, saying, “O 
papa, [ had three of the cunningest little 
black kittens, that | found playing at the 
foot of a tree.” 

She was very much surprised to hear 
that her “kittens” were young cubs, and 
that she had been chased by the mother 
bear. Everybody was very thankful for 
Mattie’s escape, and she never went 
through those woods again alone. 

This is a true story.—Jlarper’s Young 
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We went to the circus the other day, 
Elegance, Margary Daw, and I; 
That is, we stood on the corner near, 
And watched the grand procession by. 
Margary, with her great gray eyes, 
And Elegance, with her eyes so blue; 
Brown hair, golden hair, rosebud lips— 
These make up my little girlies two. 


But the wonders that filled those eyes of blue, 
And the glories that dazzled those orbs of gray, 

Were more than mamma could put into words, 
Though she told the story the live-long day. 


Elepbants, camels, and hippopotami, 
Lions, and tigers, and wee ponies too; 

Knights gaily mounted, and Turks with their turbans, 
Sly little monkeys, with tricks not a few. 


But of all the wonders that there passed us by, 
All strange things that dwell ’neath far-away moons, 
What, think you, pleased these small girls of mine best? 
Why, the man on the Common who sold red balloons! 


And I think, on the whole, the wee darlings were right, 
That our best things in life we may find every day, 
For the vision I caught as most fair to my sight 
Was of two little girls; one had blue eyes, one gray! 





Singers’ Weleam 


For Singing Classes, Choirs, Conventions, (75 cts,), 
L. O. Emerson’s newest and best work. 


Now Ready! Send on Orders. 





MINSTREL SONGS, Old and New. (#200.) 
The sweetest melodies in the world. Plantation, 
Jubilee, Minstrel Songs. 

WAR SONGS. (50 cts. paper; 60 cts. boards; 75 
ets. cloth.) Patriotic and Memorial Songs, a great 
variety. 


Anthem Books needed in every Choir: 


AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK, (#1 25.) By 
A. N. Johnson. 


ANTHEM HARP. ($1 25.) By W. O. Perkins. 


EMERSON’S BOOK OF ANTHEMS. (#1 25.) 
By 1. O. Emerson. 


Good low-priced Organ Instructors: 

PARLOR ORGAN INSTRUCTION BOOK. 
($1 50.) By A. N. Johnson. 

DOLLAR INSTRUCTOR FOR REED OR- 
GAN. By W. H. Clarke. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


INKSTAN 
DISCARDED 


JENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. — 
I Open to both sexes. Undenominational. Located 
in one of the most beautiful and healthful spots in the 
Allegheny region. No malaria. No demoralizing 
surroundings. Tuition free. Fifty Free Scholar- 
ships. Board and other expenses very low. Courses 
of study; Classical, Scientific, (general) and Techni- 
cal (agriculture, chemistry, civil engineering, &c.), 
with a Classical and Scientific Preparatory Depart- 
ment. Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1883. For catalogues 
or any information, address GEo. W. ATHERTON, Pres. 
St. Col., Center Co., Pa. 29—S8t 





Try the pocket size, Anti-Stylo- 
graphic Fountain Pen,$1.00 each. 


ARD & GAY, 
184 Devonshire Street. 








NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding . - « $ 2 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


“These books contain everything which a traveler 
wantsto know, in precisely the shape he wants to 
have it.”—Boston JOURNAL. 

The best companions for all travelers who wish to 
get the largest possible amount of information and 
pleasure out of a summer journey. 

Arranged on the celebrated Baedeker Plan, indorsed 
by all European travelers. 

The History, Poetry, and Legends of each locality, 
tersely and clearly given. 

Scores of Maps, City Plans, and Panoramas. 

Giving Prices and Locations of all Hotels and Board 
ing Houses, Summer Resorts and Routes. 


NEW ENGLAND, 
MARITIME PROVINCES. 
MIDDLE STATES. 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


400 to 500 pages each. Boundin flexible red cloth. 
Scores of Maps. $1 50 each. 

“We have not only read these books with delight 
and studied them with profit in the seclusion of the 
library, but we have traveled with them and by them 
on the seaand land. At every point they meet you 
with just the facts you wish to know; they repeat to 
you the old legend associated with this locality; they 
tell you the story of the battle fought there; they 
hum to you the song, or murmur the lines, in which 
some poet has enshrined events by which a spot has 
become memorable. A condensed literature of great 
variety and richness is stored up within their pages. 
They are simply indispensable to tourists in the re- 
gions named, and those who have sallied forth without 
them have omitted the really most important part of 
their equipment.”—LITERARY WORLD. 


NANTUCKET SCRAPS ; 


Or, The Experiences of an Off-Islander, in 
Season and out of Season, amongia Passing 
People. 

By Mrs. JANE G. AusTIn. $1 50. 

“This charming book comes to us with the freshness 
of a breeze from Nantucket, its ozone being as healthy 
as itis invigorating. The book fascinates from cover 
to cover."—FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEws 
PAPER. 


Through One Administration. 


By Mrs. F. H. Burnett. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 50. 

A peculiarly powerful and interesting story of 
modern life and political intrigues in Washington, full 
of dramatic intensity and vivid portraiture. The sales 
of this romance of our republican court-circles have 
been astonishing. 


THE LED-HORSE CLAIM. 


By Mary HALiock Foote. 1 vol. 16mo, illustrated 
by the author. $1 25. 
“Unusual depth and charm.”—StT. PAUL PIONEER- 
PREss. 
“A charming story, charmingly illustrated.”—N. Y. 
ES. 


Tim 
THN GENTLE SAVAGE. 
By Epwarp KING. 12mo, $2 00, 
“His story of ‘The Gentle Savage’ places him by the 
side of Howells and James in the field of romance.”— 
GALIGNANI’S MESSENGER. 


THE SIEGE OF LONDON. 


By Henry James, Jr. Three stories in one volume. 
12mo. $1 50. 

“T don’t recall a work of fiction for the last year that 
seems 80 absolutely indispensable for one to read as 
this collection. These stories are representative of 
Mr. James in his best, his most brilliant and most 
suggestive work. The fascination of Mr. James is as 
illusive as light, and as all-pervading.”—St. Levis 
GLOBE-DEMOCRAT. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 
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AMERICAN GUIDEBOOKS. |T EE & SHEPARD 


Will be pleased to mail gratuitously to any address 
Catalogues descriptive of the Works of 
the following 


POPULAR AUTHORS, 


Published By Them: 


Miss Rosa Abbott, 


Miss Sarah Flower Adams, 
Mrs. E. Anderson, 
Miss Jane Andrews, 
Miss C. Alice Baker, 
Mrs. Mary Ross Banks, 
Mrs. Bennet, 
Mra. M. E. Bradley, 
Mrs. Mary E. Brush, 
Mrs. M. E. Berry, 


Mrs. Elizabeth B. Browning, 


Mrs. M. T. Caldor, 
Miss M. Carroll, 
Miss Virginia Champlin, 
Mrs. E. D. Cheney, 
Mra. J.G. Croly (Jennie June), 
Miss Lillian Clarke, 
Mrs. C. F. Corbin, 


Mrs. e 
Miss Mary G. Darling, ee ee Cee 
Mrs, C. H. Dall, . 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. Davis, 
Mrs. Mary A. Denison, 
Miss Amanda M. Douglas, 
Mrs. Sabrina H. Dow, 
Mrs. Charles F, Fernald, 
Mrs. Follen, 
Mrs. C. Gilman, 
Mrs, Elizabeth P. Goodrich, 
Mrs. Zadel B, Gustafson, 
Mrs. Mary T. Higginson, 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, 
Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Miss Lucy B. Hunt, 
Mrs. E. D. Kendall, 


Miss Mary Lak 
Mrs. E. Lee, edietnianin 


Mrs. Horace Mann, 
Mrs. May Mannering, 
Miss Sophie May, 
Mrs. C. M, Means, 
Mra. L. B. Monroe, 
Missa Kate J. Neely, 
Mrs. M. A. Osgood, 
Mrs. MarieJ. Pitman, 


M ‘ 
Mrs. H. K. Potwin, Coaegney Seas 


Mrs. A. E. Porter, 
Miss Mary Palfrey, 
Mrs. Mary E. Pratt, 
Mrs. Wm. 8. Robinson, 
Mrs. Rosa Sachs, 
Miss A. F. Samuels, 
Mrs. S. B. C., Samuels, 
Mrs. Harriet R. Shattuck, 
Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, 
Mrs. C. L. Smith, 
Mrs. Ella W. Thompson, 
Mrs. Rosa Hartwick Thorpe, 
Miss L. M. Thurston, 
Mrs. E. A. Thurston, 
Miss Adeline Trafton, 
Miss Virginia F. Townsend, 
Mrs. 8. R. Urbino, 
Mrs, Katherine 8. Washburn, 
Mrs. C, 8. Whitmarsh, 
Miss C. Winchester, 
&ec., &e., &e., &e, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 








D. LOTHROP & COMPANY, 


FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 


THE IMAGINATION 


And Other Essays. By Groner MacDona.p, 
LL. D:, author of “Glenwarlock,” “Weighed and 
Wanting,” ete. Introduction by A. P. Peabody, 
D.D. Price, 31 50, 

These charming essays by that prince of writers, 
George MacDonald, will be read everywhere with de- 
light. The subjects range from “grave to gay, from 
lively to severe,” and their treatment is marked by 
healthiness of sentiment, keen and appreciative 
thought, and happiness of expression. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 


Done into English Prose. By ANDREW LANG, M.A., 
Watter Lear, M, A., and ERNEST Myers, M. A. 
12mo, $1 50. 

“We are thankful to have the general impression of 
the poem thus faithfully reproduced for the many 
readers who have not time for the study of the origin- 


al. The wide circulation which this book deserves 
and will obtain will do a great deal.”"—Nation. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


Done into English prose. By 8. H. Burcuer, M. A., 
Fellow and Preslector of University College, Ox- 
ford, and A. Lana, M. A., late Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. 12mo, extra cloth, bevelled and 


gilt, $1 50. 


FROM THE HUDSON TO 
THE NEVA. 


A boy’s book. By Davip Ker. 36 Illustrations. 


12mo, $1 25. 

A story of travel and adventure in Southern Europe 
and the Malay Islands. ‘While the incidents are of an 
exciting nature, the narrative is unusually true to na- 
ture, the author, a well known New York journalist 
and traveller, having the year previous visited the 
scenes and people he describes. 


DOORYARD FOLKS. 


By Amanpa B. Harris. Illustrated by E. H. Gar 
rett. 16mo, cloth, $1 00. 
Uniform with “Magna Charta Stories’ and “Old 
Ocean.” Reading Union Library. 


Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. publish the celebrat- 
ed Pansy and Prize Books. Full Catalogue sent 





BOSTON. 47 Franklin St., Boston. 
NEW BOOK S A THOROUGHLY GOOD STORY. 
BUT YET A WOMAN, 
By Artuur 8. Harpy. $1 25. 
BY 


A striking story, of which the scenes are laid in 
France and Spain. The Atlantic Monthly says: “It 
is a positive pleasure to take up a book so penetrated 
by high and noble thought. . It is long since 
we have seen the finer qualities of womanhood so 
generously and so subtly displayed.” 

‘Its unflagging interest, pure tone, admirable style, 
and lofty lesson are factors that go to the making of 
a rarely good novel.”—CHIcaGo TRIBUNE. 

“Mr. Howells may contest with him In some details 
but not in the general effect; nor can Henry James be 
held his equal.”’"—-SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


KEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION OF 


HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. 


With Introductory Notes by Gzores P. LatHrop 
Hawthorne’s son-in-law. An original etching an 
vignette woodcut in each volume. In twelve volumes, 
Crown 8vo. Each $2 00. 

I. Twice-Told Tales. 

II. Mosses from an Old Manse. 

Ill. The House of the Seven Gables, and 
The Snow-Image. 

IV. The Wonder-Book, Tanglewood Tales, 

and Grandfather’s Chair. 

Vv. The Scarlet Letter, and the Blithedale 

Romance. 

VI. The Marble Faun. 

VII, VIII. Our Old Home and English Note- 
Books. 
IX. American Note-Books. 

X. French and Italian Note-Books. 

XI. Dolliver Romance, Fanshawe, Septi- 
mus Felton, etc. 

XII. Tales and Sketches, with Biographical 
Sketch and Index. 


“In many respects the most severely simple and 
chastely rich books that have ever come from the 
famous Riverside Press.”—-NEw York T1MEs. 





PAGES FROM AN OLD VOLUME 


OF LIFE. A Collection of Essays, 1857-1881. By 
OLIVER WENDELL Hotmes. Uniform with the 
previous volumes in the new edition of Holmes’s 
Works. Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2. 

These zee include a large variety of subjects, all 
treated with the vigor, clearness and inimitable felicit 
which make Dr. Holmes’s writings so richly wort! 
reading and so delightfully readable. More than half 
of the essays have never before appeared in book form. 





QHE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 


By T. T. MuNGER, author of “On the Threshold,” 
$1 50. 


“Mr. Munger’s book is the most forcible and positive 
expression of the beliefs which are now in process of 
formation that has appeared in this country.”"—Ngw 
York TIMEs. 

“Will be read with keen delight by devout and 
thoughtful minds,”—Boston JouRNAL. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management, must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relatin, 
business of the paper, must be addressed to 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O, money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not register- 
ed at the risk of the sender. 

Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
discontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 
made. 

Subsgzibers are requested to note the expiration of 
their scriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 


to the 
x 3638, 











WomMeEN who have been registered voters 
in former years will find blanks for re- 
registration at this office. 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Brooklyn, New York, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, October 9th and 
10th, in the Academy of Music. 

Auxiliary State and local associations 
are entitled to send delegates equal in 
number to the congressional delegations 
of their respective States. All members of 
the association have a right to take part 
in the discussion. 

All friends of woman suffrage who are 
in sympathy with the principles and meth- 
ods of this association are cordially invited 
to attend. 

The increased respect ond comprehen- 
sion of our question, and the widening sym- 
pathy with it, enable us to meet under more 
hopeful auspices than ever before. New 
friends both in the pulpit and the press are 
coming to our ranks. ‘The discussions in 
the several State legislatures are more 
serious, and more time is devoted to them. 
We have a standing committee in Congress. 
Sir John A. MacDonald, in Canada, has 
proposed a bill to give suffrage to women 
just as men haveit. In England, the House 
of Commons, by a change of nine votes, 
would have carried the suffrage bill. On 
the continent the question is taking root, 
and as in Italy is bearing fruit. Every 
sign is encouraging. Let the friends of 
suffrage then come together and make this 
meeting the most helpful one we have 
ever held. 

The auxiliary societies should choose 
delegates early, and prepare reports of 
their work. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

ELIZABETH B. Cuace, President. 

Lucy. STONE, Chairman Ex. Com. 

H. B. BLACKWELL, Secretary. 
—_———_e-o-o—__—_—_——_ 


THE GOVERNOR QUESTION. 





Political parties are beginning to move 
actively in this State in the matter of the 
next governor. ‘To the women suffragists 
it is of the first importance that the candi- 
date elected should be a friend of woman 
suffrage, who will not veto a bill looking 
to our enfranchisement. 

Undoubtedly, suffragists who have votes 
would far rather give them for the candidate 
of the party to which they belong if they 
could do so without peril to the political 
rights of women. Undoubtedly, women who 
have no votes would prefer to give their 
influence to the candidate of the party 
with which they are in sympathy, if 
this candidate was a friend to the equal 
rights of women. But there is an increas- 
ing number of men in this State who will 
never cast a vote for a candidate for gov- 
ernor or for a member of the Legislature 
who is opposed to the political rights of 
women, because he can use the power of 
the place he holds against it. There is 
still a larger number of men who are suf- 
fragists in principle, but who hold the 
principle second to other considerations, 
and year by year vote for men who vote 
against the equal rights of women, i. e., 
they vote against the principle of repre- 
sentative government, and they see no 
danger or wrong init. But all the same, a 
violated principle sooner or later avenges 
itself, and like the cholera, only waits its 
time. 

It is not, therefore, a personal or selfish 
ery which the WOMAN’s JOURNAL raises 
when it begs political leaders to nominate 
only a man for governor who respects and 
will support the fundamental principle of 
our government, ‘‘the consent of the goy- 
erned,” in its application to women. 

Last year,the WOMAN’s JOURNAL oppos- 
ed the election of Mr. Bishop because of 
his hostility to woman suffrage. It has, 
and can have, no choice but to oppose such 
a candidate in the future. The risk is too 
great. No other question in the State@an 
equal in importance that of securing to 
half the people, the women, their just right 

to vote. The State can have no shame 
equal to that of holding the women of 
this Commonwealth in the political con- 
dition of minors, idiots, lunatics, and fel- 
ons. A stigma upon every man’s mother 
and no effort made to remove it by those 
who have the power to do so! Intelligent 
women governed without their consent! 
Think of the measureless helplessness of 


ipulated and settled by those who forbid 
and deny you any chance to exercise even 
a shred of power inthe matter! ‘To be in- 
volved in the weal and woe of the State, 
and to be shut out from any decisive power 
in the case! To have your money taken 
without even so much as *‘by your leave,” 
and without a voice in the amount or use 
of it when it istaken! Noble men in times 
past thought it worth while to give up life 
itself to oppose the same wrong when it 
was inflicted upon men. Is there less need 
when the victims are women? In the com- 
ing time, the crowning shame of Massa- 
chusetts will be seen to be the continued 
subjugation of woman after thirty years of 
discussion of the question. It is high time 
to begin to make this the issue of every 
campaign, till it is settled. Meantime, let 
every suffragist who has a vote make the 
case his own. Let all of us, with tongue 
and pen, use every endeavor to convince 
voters of their duty in the case, and if they 
fail to do it, let us oppose such influence 
as we have to all candidates who ignore or 


deny the equal rights of women. 
L. 8. 
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WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE IN CANADA. 





All the preliminary steps have been 
taken, and the arrangements made, for a 
woman's medical college in Kingston, Can- 
ada. At the first meeting of the Board of 
Trustees, Dr. Michael Lavell was appoint- 
ed President and Dean of thecollege. The 
Daily British Whig says: 

Dr. Lavell has won the position on mer- 
it. He has long been an advocate of the 
right of women to learn medicine, and the 
eminent position he holds in this eity and 
country will be a source of strength to the 
college. Dr. Lavell is a Canadian, having 
been born in Quebec. In 1850 he began 
the study of medicine under Dr, Orr, and 
in 1853 opened practice in Peterboro’. 
He removed to Kingston in 1858. He was 
appointed to the chair of midwifery in 
Queen’s University in 1860 and remained 
there until the disruption of the faculty in 
1866. In the Royal College he assumed 
his old chair, and has continued it ever 
since. He is now Registrar of the college. 
He has been a member of the Ontario Med- 
ical Council since its formation. He was 
president in 1874; and a member of the 
Examining Board for three years. He 
was appointed Surgeon of the Penitentia- 
ry in 1872. He has both the ability and 
the tact to command respect and rule the 
new college well. 

Nine directors have been appointed, five 
of them women. An endowment is raised 
sufficient to secure a fair trial. It has all 
been raised in Kingston except $1,000 
given by Dr. Jenny K. Trout, of Toron- 
to. Mrs. Trout is invited to give the inaugu- 
ral address when the college opens, Oct. 1. 

The Daily Whig, Kingston, says: 

The city has takep an advance step in 
public opinion in this question. Let us 
hope that it is not a futile one, but that 
womanhood generally will have reason to 
thank it for its liberality. It has done its 
duty well, and should have some support 
from the country at large. A local lady 
is on the point of establishing a scholar- 
ship. 

This college has come to meet a long- 
felt want, viz.: that women might study 
medicine in Canada without being insulted 
in the classes, and in a college where a 
Faculty of men and women could com- 
mand respect. Hence we say, success to 
the Kingston Woman’s Medical College. 


L. 8. 
~~ — 


DR. HAMMOND’S THEORIES. 


The article of Dr. William A. Hammond 
in the August North American Review is 
concluded in another column. He tells us 
that “the female brain, besides being an 
emotional, is, like that of the quadrumana, 
an imitative brain. It is not capable of 
originating, though it copies well. No 
great idea, no great invention, no great 
discovery in science or art, no great poeti- 
cal, dramatic, or musical compositiow has 
ever yet emanated from a woman’s brain.” 
Elsewhere he asserts that *‘a strong point 
in the mentality of woman consists in her 
intuitions.” ‘She will often ‘jump’ at a 
correct conclusion with a wonderful degree 
of promptness and accuracy, which reason 
would reach with difficulty, if at all.” But 
then, he adds, ‘there is nothing of intel- 
lectuality in the process.” ‘She cannot 
reason abstractly or exactly.” ‘‘She does 
not understand the necessity for being ex- 
act in the ordinary affairs of every-day 
life.”’ ‘“The female brain experiences over- 
whelming obstacles in the study of math- 
ematics.” ‘*The attempt to convert a wom- 
an into a mathematician is very much like 
trying to make a hare drink brandy and 
soda,” ete., etc. 

Dr. Hammond ought to know that the 
facts of co-education disprove his theory. 
There is no such difference of natural pow- 
ers between the sexes. It is not uncom- 
mon for young women in mixed classes to 
carry off the highest honors in mathemat- 
ics. What will he say of the recent reports 
of the schools in New York and of the 
recent examinations there for admission to 
the city college? 

He akserts that the female brain is not 
only less in quantity, but inferior in quali- 
ty, as shown by difference of structure. 





such a condition! All one’s interests man- 


Let him then explain, if he can, the fact 





that with less than thirty-seven ounces, 
men become idiots, while women with only 
thirty-two ounces of brain can take care 
of themselves. This looks as if the femi- 
nine brain were enough finer in quality 
to counterbalance the difference in quan- 
tity. 

But mental equality is not the basis of 
political rights among men. The college- 
graduate is not trusted to govern the farm- 
er or mechanic. Still less is mental iden- 
tity the basis. It is because every class in 
society has special qualities, tastes, inter- 
ests, and characteristics, that class-legisla- 
tion is considered unfair. It is because 
wonen differ from men that women need 
to represent themselves in government. 
Evidently Dr. Hammond cannot be trusted 
to inake laws for women! 

But, it is said, “there is a peculiar neu- 
rotical condition ingrafted on the organi- 
zation of woman” known as hysteria. 
“This is liable at any moment and from 
slight causes to burst out into unexpected 
and uncontrollable paroxysms in which 
all the mental and physical faculties are 
perverted. Its possession entirely unfits 
women for emergencies or difficult situa- 
tions.” ‘*A woman is like a package of 
dynamite, harmless till some one disturbs 
the equilibrium, but then a power the pre- 
cise limit of which it is impossible to pre- 
dict ‘with accuracy.’ Consequently **po- 
sitions in which force of intellect, power 
of disinterested judgment, and enlarged 
views of public policy are required, must 
ever continued to be occupied by men.” 

This proposition, if true, would not ap- 
ply solely to the exercise of political rights. 
No woman could be a physician, for in- 
stance, because she could not compete with 
Dr. Hammond in those judicial qualities 
in which his article is so lamentably lack- 
ing. If it be true, then women are unfit 
for any responsible position, like that of 
mother, nurse, housekeeper, teacher, hold- 
er or manager of property. Every woman 
should have a guardian, with a strait- 
jacket conveniently at hand. But the 
common-sense and common experience of 
men will recognize Dr. Hammond's de- 
scription of the average woman as a gross 
caricature. His propositionis untrue. Wom- 
en’s lives are full of serious emergencies 
and difficult situations. If women are not 
equal to these, alas for them, and alas for 
men, also! And at any rate, how unfair it 
would be to add to the assumed disabilities 
of nature, artificial, legal and political dis- 
abilities, to hamper her still further in the 
battle of life! 

Think of a man’s asserting that ‘the 
best wife, the best mother, the best sister, 
would inevitably make the worst legislat- 
or.”’ This implies that the best wife and 
mother is the woman who cannot reason, 
cannot tell right from wrong, and cannot 
wisely adapt means to ends. Contrast with 
this statement Solomon's description of a 
virtuous woman: 

“The heart of her husband doth safely 
trust in her. She is like the merchant's 
ship; she bringeth her food from afar. 
She considereth a field and buyeth it; with 
the fruit of her hands she planteth a vine- 
yard. She girdeth her loins with strength 
and strengtheneth her arms. She openeth 
her mouth in wisdom, and in her tongue is 
the law of kindness. Strength and honor 
are her clothing; and she shall rejoice in 
time tocome. Give her the fruit of her 
hands, and let her works praise her in the 


gates.” 
Evidently Dr. Hammond is not a Solo- 
mon. H. B. B. 


oe 
SWORD AND GOWN. 


Whether we speak of woman’s inequali- 
ty before the law, of which we have down- 
right—not upright—knowledge, or of her 
equality before the law, which is to be a 
part and parcel of the good time coming, 
we are forever met by the oldest and most 
terrific lion that ever beset a mortal path- 


way, that question concerning brute 
force,—But could a woman fight? Then 


echo to my ears always answers “fight!” 

Well, musing, not exactly *twhile the tire 
burns,” but while the sun shines bright 
above this lovely July day, my fancy will 
continually rehearse the old historic remi- 
niscences of women and of swords as they 
have been connected, and so, to while away 
an idle hour I will speak of them. 

First arises before me that immortal Ro- 
man woman Arria, who, when her hus- 
band, Cecina Pwetus, was condemned as a 
traitor to put an end to his own life, by 
the Emperor Claudius, and hesitated, 
grasped the dagger and plunged it into 
her heart, exclaiming, ‘*Pzetus, it does not 
hurt!’ and so died, smiling. The husband 
no longer hesitated; it was not hard to 
follow such a wife. 

Secondly must come the record of 
Bridget Bendish, the granddaughter of 
Oliver Cromwell of England. We are 
told she bore a wonderful resemblance to 
the Protector, physically and morally; 
her energy was immense; she would work 
for days together without sleeping; had 
uncommon conversational powers; was 
liable to periodic attacks of religious ecs- 


justice 





tasy; and managed her salt works at 
Southtown, in Norfolk, with great exact- 
ness. By her open-handed benevolence, 
she was popular with the poor. She could 
never bear to hear adverse criticism upon 
the life or acts of her grandfather, and one 
day, when travelling in a stage-coach, a 
Tory squire so committed himself, not 
knowing in whose presence he was. She 
jumped out at the next stopping-place, and 
snatching a sword from a fellow-passenger, 
challenged the royalist to a duel. We are 
not told farther of this affair, but it is safe 
to‘conjecture that this Tory squire had no 
longer doubts whether a woman would 
fight. 

And never were sword and gown thrown 
more happily together than when, just be- 
fore the battle of Bunker Hill, transpired 
that little episode of Henry Knox (after- 
ward a distinguished general) and his wife. 
He had managed, with some difficulty, to 
escape the guards of Gen. Gage with his 
wife, his sword being carefully concealed 
in the folds of her dress, thus eluding the 
requisition for every citizen to surrender 
his arms before leaving the town. 

Now, far away my fancy bids me look, 
and see that wondrous tower of Jokjokar- 
ta, or Yugyakarta, the capital of a prov- 
ince of Java. Itis a grand city of 90,000 
inhabitants. ‘The native monarch’s water- 
palace is walled, and towered, and won- 
derful, but the most interesting feature of 
it all is that he is attended by a body guard 
of young women, armed with lance, sword, 
and pistol, and serving both as infantry 
and cavalry. These young ladies do not 
forfeit their feminine charms by adopting 
the military profession, for full often the 
inmates of the royal harem are chosen 
from among them. 

But lest this reverie of a summer day 
should grow too long, I will close with 
some verses of one of our dear Bryant’s 
most exquisite poems, ‘‘Song of the Greek 
Amazon.” 


“T buckle to my slender side 

The pistol and the scimitar, 

And in my maiden flower and pride 

Am come to share the tasks of war. 
And yonder stands my fiery steed, 

That paws the ground and neighs to go, 
My charger of the Arab breed— 

I took him from the routed foe. 

Why should I guard from wind and sun 
This cheek, whose virgin rose is fled ? 

It was for one—oh, only one— 

I kept its bloom, and he is dead. 

And they who slew him—unaware 

Of coward murderers lurking nigh— 
And left him to the fowls of air, 

Are yet alive—and they must die! 

They slew him, and my virgin years 
Are vowed to Greece and vengeance now, 
And many an Othman dame, in tears, 
Shall rue the Grecian maiden’s vow.”’ 


Ah me, there is a great deal of human 
nature in a woman, and she will fight—and 
does not often enter into the combat with- 
out being sure in her heart that she will 
win the victory. LovulsE V. Boyp. 

Dublin, Ind. 
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“MONEYLESS WOMEN” AGAIN. 


I have read the ‘One-Sided Partner- 
ship,” in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL for May 
26, and the chat of the ‘*Calico Club” in the 
issue of June 23, with great interest and also 
with much pain. I had fancied that ‘*mon- 
eyless women,” made such by want of con- 
sideration on the part of their male rela- 
tions, had become extinct. When I was a 
child, although in my own home such was 
never the case, women generally controlled 
but very little money. Many had none at 
all. One lady, whom I knew very well, 
whose husband was a wealthy hotel-keep- 
er, actually borrowed five dollars of her 
milliner, arranging to have it added to the 
prices of different articles on her bill, a lit- 
tle here and a little there. This lady had 
elegant clothing,—camels’ hair shawls and 
searfs, a Russian-sable cloak, diamonds, 
and expensive laces,—but a dollar of her 
own, to do with as she pleased, she did not 
see from the beginning of the year to the 
end. But the women whom I have known 
intimately since I came to woman’s estate 
have had nothing of this sort to trouble 
them, and I had fancied public sentiment 
had changed entirely. I am hoth surpris- 
ed and grieved to find that women are still 
kept penniless, when the same amount of 
labor that they perform for their families 
would bring them comfortable incomes if 
performed for strangers. 

But this, I think,is true. Women err in 
submitting too easily to this form of in- 
As a rule, it is hard for a woman 
to plead for herself. Thousands go on in 
discomfort, because it is so hard to ask to 
have things righted. Many times this 
arises from sheer thoughtlessness on the 
part of the husband, and a plain, sensible, 
kindly exposition of the case by the wife 
would set him to thinking seriously, and 
often bring about a different state of af- 
fairs. 

The plan suggested by Dianthe, of the 
‘Calico Club,” is an ingenious one, and it 
is far from being impracticable; but as she 
herself admits, it involves the reconstruct- 
ing of society. But there is a simpler, 
easier way which is feasible, and if gener- 
ally adopted, would do much to make the 
way of many a wife and housekeeper plain- 
er before her. It is simply this: Let 


every family whose income is of settled pro- 
portions decide just how much they can 
afford to spend for family expenses. Let 
this money be put into the wife’s hands, 
to control absolutely. It must be hers to 
do with as she thinks right, unquestioned ; 
and, from my own observation and expe- 
rience, I am convinced that any woman of 
average intelligence who takes the house- 
keeping money into her own hands will 
manage it much more economically, and 
at the same time provide for the family 
much better, than a man can do. 

I think the greater portion of American 
women shrink from the care of marketing. 
Some think they cannot spend the time. 
It need nct take much time. It is not nec- 
essary to make an elaborate toilet to go to 
the butcher's and grocer’s in the morning. 
If there are little children who cannot be 
left, they can go too. That can be taken 
for the time to give three-year-old Willie a 
little outing with mamma, and baby can 
have aturn in his carriage. Of course I 
am speaking only of small places where the 
distance to the shops from any part of the 
town is seldom too great for a housekeeper 
to walk, once in the day at least. The little 
change of scene in the morning refreshes 
the burdened mother for the whole day. 
She comes home ready to begin work with 
new vigor, with something different to oc- 
cupy her thoughts during the long hours 
of work. Nor are these the only advan- 
tages to be gained. At the first, the house- 
keeper may make some blunders, but it is 
surprising how soon she will learn to mar- 
ket with economy and judgment. Men, as 
a rule, market in a very slipshod fashion. 
They do not know what is in the larder at 
home, or knowing, do not understand how 
it can be used to the best advantage. 
They seldom buy the right quantity; 
either they get more than can be eaten, 
and some is wasted, or there is too little, 
and the dinner comes short. If the house- 
keeper goes to the shops herself, she will 
often find at the butcher’s some dainty lit- 
tle piece of meat, just the thing to put with 
the remains of yesterday’s dinner, and 
make a tempting meal at half the cost; or 
some bargain in fruit or vegetables will be 
found which will dovetail in just right 
with something on the pantry-shelves at 
home. These opportunities will only be 
improved by the housekeepers themselves. 

After a little practice, the housekeeping 
fund can be made to go so far that money 
will be left to pay a seamstress for a day 
or two now and then. The bookseller’s 
counter need not always be avoided as too 
great a temptation; the wife can make her 
husband a birthday present without say- 
ing, ‘*Please give me some money to buy a 
present for you,” or, worse still, ordering 
the bill sent in to him. 

I should insist upon a rigid system of 
housekeeping accounts. Have it put 
down in black and white just how much 
money you have, and how it is all spent. 
By referring to this book, you often get 
great assistance. You will see where 
money has been spent foolishly and how to 
avoid the same snare again. It is also a pro- 
tection from dishonest dealers. My house- 
keeping-book has saved me from paying 
more than one unjust charge. 

Make the attempt, my sisters, and see if 
it is not a success. After a little, your 
husband will like it as well as you do. 
The purchasing household supplies is not 
his province, and when you have shown 
him how well you can do, he will be will- 
ing to concede your superior abilit,y and 
be glad to be relieved from the care. I 
have given this plan a fair trial, and I am 
quite ready to assure you that my house is 
never so pleasantly, satisfactorily, and 
economically managed as when I have an 
allowance and do all the marketing myself. 

JULIA A. SABINE. 
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WOMAN AND THE HOME. 





Mrs. Florence M. Adkinson, in the Jn- 
dianapolis Sentinel, deals with the men 
who fear women are endangering the 
home, in the following terse fashion : 

There are a few facts which, if daily 
considered, would serve to allay the fears 
of those who imagine that the ‘*twoman 
movement” threatens the home. First. 
the home, with all that the word implies, 
its rest, its comfort, its beauty, its shelter, 
its brooding spirit, all that renders it 
pleasant to body, brain, and soul, has been 
chiefly evolved through the thought, af- 
fection, and labor of women. As a rule, 
men have shirked their share in the build- 
ing of the home, especially in the finer 
part of the work, as they have shirked 
their moral responsibility in the develop- 
ing and training of the race. 

Second, the strongest instinct in woman 
is the home instinct. She may of her own 
free choice elect to be childless, to be hus- 
bandless, but not to be homeless. Men 
live in camps and clubs, more or less con- 
tent, but the fondest dream of every wan- 
dering woman, high or low, rich or poor, 
is of a home, all her own, her castle, 
which if she chooses she may bar and bolt 
against the world. These warnings from 
men to women regarding the preservation 
of the home are supremely ridiculous in 
the face of the facts that men are far more 
sorgnriens than women, and much less 

isposed to rigidly preserve the privacy 





and exclusiveness of home. Woman’s 
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plan of a home does not necessarily in- 
de aman; she is able to make a home, 
tiful, restful, and satisfying, without 
aid; but to men’s idea of a home a 
goman is an essential quantity. The high- 
a woman's plans of development, the 
ore intense her home instinct. The 
gider her range of activity, the greater 
per need for some place in which to find 
and seclusion. The stronger her pow- 
the greater her gifts, the more de- 
rable seems a place where at times she 
use them solely in accordance with 
per Wishes and will. The greatest dif- 
feulty in pous the theory of co-opera- 
tive housekeeping into practical operation 
jg this home instinct of women, their 
yowavering determination to have a place 
to themselves, and it was long ago rec- 
ized that no such system would be ac- 
cepted by women which will not allow 
jo them and their families the privacy and 
freedom of home life. 

Third, no class of women are devoting 
39 much time, thought, and consideration 
to questions affecting the welfare of the 
pome, to household science, to systematic 
jousekeeping, to home sanitation, to hy- 

enic modes of living, cooking, and eating, 
tothe proper manner of bearing, rearing, 
qnd training children, as are the women 
engaged in the “woman movement.” 

And last, but not least, the homes of 
these women, even of the most radical who 
grite, lecture, or preach. and who are most 

sistent in the claim for liberty, equali- 
iy, and the ballot, will compare favorably 
vith the homes of any other class of 
yomen, and their children are among the 
test developed and best trained in the 
and. 
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WHAT SHALL I DO? 








fiitors Woman's Journal : 

Here Iam, a minister’s wife. m an av- 
gage Massachusetts manufacturing vil- 
age. A few evenings since, one of our 
jading deacons and his wife called to 
gend the evening with “the new pastor 
and wife.” After duly discussing the 
weather, the news, the various saints and 
doners, ete., I cautiously and_ kindly 
dropped some statement that hinted of 
“guffrage.’’ ‘Thereupon the deacon arose, 
saying,— 

: ‘Come, wife, let’s go home. I don’t be- 
lieve in suffrage. Things suit me as they 
are.” 

Such is the social status here, and that 
of the church is like unto it. Only yester- 
day, a minister who has been arousing the 
women of his church to assist in his even- 
ing meetings of late. told me that a ‘‘con- 
srvator of the faith” had just suggested 
tohim **not to have women take part in 
the meetings !”” 

In the midst of such ignorant, indiffer- 
ent, prejudiced conservatism, what can be 
done for the good of the cause by a zealous 
suffragist ? 


OHIO WOMAN SUFFRAGE SOCIETY. 


At their recent meeting in Columbus, 
the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association 
dected the following oflicers for the ensu- 
ing year : 

President—Prof. N. S. Townshend, of Colum- 


us. 

Vice-Presidents—Dr. Kate Parsons, of Cleve- 
land; Mrs. M. V. Longley, of Cincinnati; Mrs. 
L. J. Canfield, of Belleville; Mrs. A. L. Bennett, 
of Chardon; Mrs. Ida 'T. Lackey, of Akron; 
Mrs. Henrietta Monroe, of Xenia; Miss Henri- 
ettaG. Moore, of Morrow County; Mrs. Corrier 
Brown, of Athens; Hon. Jobn T. Gale, of Col- 
umbus. 

Recording Secretary — Dr. Kate Kelsey, of 
Elyria. 


Corresponding Secretary —Mrs. Frances G. 
Janney, of Columbus. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Elizabeth Coit, of Columbus. 
Business Committee—Mrs. R. A. S. Janney, of 
Columbus; Mrs. Carrie Moore, of Gahanna; 
Mrs. Josephine Dye, of Galena; Mrs. Sarah 
Perkins, of Cleveland; Mrs. Mary Coggshall, 
of Westerville; Mrs. C. K. Farr, of Chardon; 
Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick, of Cincinnati, (Post- 
office—Covington, Ky.) 
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ENGLISH VIEW OF DR. DIX. 

That there are many girls in New York, 
asin London, Paris, and every other centre 
of wealth and luxury, as despicable as 
those whom Dr. Dix describes, is true 
though, and pity ’tis ‘tis true. But that 
this picture of the American girl applies to 
any more than the mere fringe of the sex, 
we altogether refuse to believe. The 
Worst of it is, that Dr. Dix himself and 
men of that way of thinking are partly 
auswerable for this abnormal development 
of female folly. Dr. Dix has just been 
distinguishing himself by heading the op- 
bosition—which has unfortunately been 
‘uecessful--to the admission of women to 
Columbia College. Notwithstanding the 
Success of Newnham and Girton, and of 
the Woman’s Annex at Harvard, it has 
Pleased Dr. Dix and others to denounce 
the higher education of women as if it 
Were certain to result in the ruin of the 
‘ex. Women, in his opinion, ought to re- 
Bard the love, admiration, and happiness 
of man as the chief end of their being, and 
4 well-educated woman, he seems to be- 
lieve, judging perhaps from his own feel- 
ngs, would be much less attractive to 
mankind than her more ignorant sister. 
Itis that kind of teaching which leads di- 
rectly to the “immolation of the child in 
Society” which Dr. Dix so bitterly laments. 
ve Would shut them out from all but so- 
on ambitions, and an exaggerated devo- 

nto society is the natura! result. Al- 
ry all the abuses which he assails are 
ue to the lack of the higher and wider 








education which he resolutely denies. It 
is in vain for any one to preach that either 
man or woman exists solely for the benefit 
of some one else. Each individual exists 
also for him or for herself, and marriage 
ought no more to be the sacrifice of the 
woman to the man, as Dr. Dix maintains, 
than the sacrifice of the man to the wom- 
an. It is idle to deplore solid views of 
marriage when declaiming against the 
opening of other means of livelihood to 
woman. It is a somewhat odd notion that 
if women areas well educated as men, they 
will be less likely to live happily together 
in married life.— Pall Mall Gazette. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Wendell Phillips and Mrs Phillips are at 
Waverly for the summer. 

The Rev. 8S. W. Bush and Mrs. Bush will 
spend two weeks among the Adirondacks. 

The last United States census gives 331 
branches of industry. Women work at 
278 of them. 

Iowa bas a Summer School of Natural 
Science, which will be in session from July 
30th to August 17th. 

A crowd of women broke up a prize-fight 
in the Pennsylvania coal regions ‘Tuesday 
evening. 

Rey. A. A. Westall, of Erie, Penn., lately 
lectured in favor of co-education in that 
place, to a large and assenting audience. 

Walter Drake and wife, prominent peo- 
ple at Hampton, N. H., have been arrested 
for cruelty to an adopted daughter, and 
the town is excited. 

A convention of delegates from twenty- 
five towns of Puget Sound, on the 28th of 
June, the first general temperance conven- 
tion ever held in the Territory, declared 
for the full ballot for women. 

A number of Syracuse ladies have formed 
a syndicate for the manufacture of cake, 
marmalades, jellies, salads, ete., for sale 
to their neighbors who do not desire to do 
this work in warm weather. 

Ex-Surg.-Gen. Hammond has written an 
article against female suffrage. Some of 
its advocates probably hired him, for the 
sake of the fun they will have with him 
after it is printed.— Boston Herald. 

The suffragists will not support Con- 
gressman Robinson for governor. They 
prefer Thomas Talbot.—Springfield Repub- 
lican. The Republican is right. 





The New York life insurance companies 
and the Equitable Assurance Company de- 
ny the statements of Dr. Wm. A. Ham- 
mond that insurances to women are refused 
on account of their inexactness. 

Hartford officers have trouble punishing 
roughs who insult young women on the 
streets because the women refuse to ap- 
pear in the police court and testify. One 
was let off yesterday whom an officer saw 
chase a girl. 

Mr. Bryant's poetry sells now better 
than during his lifetime. Miss Bryant re- 
ceives the royalty on his books, besides 
having the five hundred thousand dollars 
he left her. She spends much of her time 
travelling in Europe. 

At Kansas City, Mo., July 15th, the sa- 
loons and hotel bars remained closed, in 
obedience to the new Sunday law. There 
were only three arrests for drunkenness. 
The usual Sunday average has been about 
twenty. 

G. W. Smalley having spoken of ‘fe- 
male suffrage,” the Springfield Republican 
makes comment that ‘tthe time is nigh 
when using ‘female’ as an equivalent for 
‘woman’ will be as fatal as spelling negro 
with two g’s.” 

The Oxford University, of Mississippi, 
is free to women from all States. The 
Chancellor, Gen. Stewart, hopes to have at 
least forty or fifty women students enter 
at the fall session. Board can be obtained 
at $10 per month, or even less. 

The new University Association of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has elected a board of offi- 
cers and appointed a committee to confer 
with all heads of academies and colleges 
throughout the Northwest, with a view to 
securing their co-operation in the univer- 
sity project. 

The telegraphers, among other just de- 
mands, ask that women operatives may 
have the same pay that men have. This is 
the first time, so far as we know, that such 
a demand has been made. The same work 
and less pay has always been the rule for 
women. 

We record with sorrow the sudden death 
of Mrs. Anne Janney Deming. aged thirty- 
six, the daughter of our valued co-workers 
Mrs. M. A. 8S. and Mr. J. J. Janney, and 
wife of Rev. C. Gaylord Deming. A wide 
circle of friends will sympathize with the 
bereaved in this sore affliction. 


The Trustees of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, have decided to hold an ex- 
hibition of paintings and sculpture by 
American artists. The exhibition will in- 
clude drawings and water colors as well 
as paintings and {sculpture. It will open 





on October 10th and close on November 
27th. 

A committee of friends residing at West 
Liberty, Iowa, have secured the services 
of Mrs. Helen M. Gougar for forty lect- 
ures, to be given in Iowa in forty consec- 
utive days, beginning September 10th. Any 
one desiring her services during this time 
will please address for terms, etc., Samuel 
B. Walton, West Liberty, Iowa. 

The friends of Wilder M. Wooster who 
saw his unselfish devotion to the suffrage 
work in Nebraska will send their good 
wishes for his happiness in his marriage 
with Lilian Brownell, and for both of them 
in the home where equal rights will be 
sure to be respected. 

One of the brightest, breeziest seashore 
journals is the Squid, published twice a 
week at Squirrel Island, Maine, during the 
summer season. It evidently advocates 
woman equality, for its compositors are 
all women, and its editorials are likewise 
jubilant for equality of sex, whether of 
boating, bowling, or ballot. 

At the meeting of the Republican State 
Committee, on Tuesday last, it was voted 
to hold the State Convention in this city, 
on the 19th of September. Col. Charles 
M. Codman is to preside. If Republi- 
cans are wise, they will secure a candidate 
for governor whom suffragists and tem- 
perance men can support. 

Mrs. Catharine A. F. Stebbins in the De- 
troit Post and Tribune takes up with much 
spirit the defence of Miss O. Conner, a 
valuable drawing teacher in the public 
schools of that city, who has been dismiss- 
ed from her place as Mrs. Stebbins thinks 
she would not have been if she had beena 
voter with the full right of citizenship. 
Miss Conner takes her case to the court, 
and means to defend. 

A friend at the West, who renews her 
subscription for the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, 
says: **The paper, after being read by an 
editor and two families, goes away to 
Washington Territory, where no doubt it 
has done a good work, for the lady to 
whom it is sent has recently been instru- 
mental in organizing a territorial woman 
suffrage seciety.”” So much for one paper. 
Here is a good example for others to fol- 
low. 

The July number of Woman at Work, 
the excellent magazine of Miss E. T. 
Housh, contains, among other good things, 
a portrait and sketch of our honored friend 
and co-worker, Dr. Mary F. Thomas. This 
magazine is one of the most neatly exe- 
cuted that comes to our table, and it is al- 
ways good. It is issued at Brattleboro’, 
Vt., every month, and the price is only one 
dollar a year. 

Alexander VI. was the first Pope who 
ever consented to grant a dispensation for 
marriage with a deceased wife's sister. 
Before his time, it was considered beyond 
the power of the Holy See to make such a 
grant, and on this ground it was refused 
to no less a person than Louis XI., who, 
while Dauphin, applied to Pope Eugenius 
IV. for liberty to marry the sister of his 
dead wife, Margaret of Scotland. 

Mr. Aaron M. and Mrs. Powell will 
sail in the Alaska, the last of August, for 
a two months’ trip in Europe. They will, 
in their absence, represent at the Hague 
Congress ‘The New York Committee for 
the Prevention of State Regulation of 
Vice.” Mr. Powell expects also to be 
present at the annual meeting of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom Alliance, to be held at Man- 
chester, England, in October. 


At Moberly, Mo., on occasion of the 
city elections, the ladies of the W. C. T. 
U. opened a free lunch-room on the main 
street to draw custom from the saloons. 
They made use of this opportunity to elec- 
tioneer for their favorite candidates, and 
just for fun they had a polling-place of 
their own and voted freely. ‘Their votes 
counted nothing, of course, but their influ- 
ence was such that their candidates were 
in every instance elected. 

A short time since an election took place 
in Alexandria Co., Va. The ladies of the 
Washington Union went over and won the 
election for local option. They took a 
melodeon, sang temperance songs, prayed, 
talked, and worked from 7 A. M. to 6P. 
M. Each man who voted local option had 
placed in his buttonhole a white ribbon. 
At 12 M. luncheon of bread and butter, 
ham and lemonade was served to the white- 
ribboned men. The colored yote is three 
to one for each white. Some of the old 
gray-headed colored men were very active 
for prohibition. 


Mr. Hamilton Wilcox in a note on the 
review of Professor Ward's work on **Dy- 
namie Sociology” by Mrs. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, in the last number of 
the WoOMAN’s JOURNAL, says that the 
ground taken by Professor Ward, viz., that 
in the name of science full liberty must be 
demanded for woman, is not first taken by 
Professor Ward. Mr. Willcox himself took 
the same ground in 1866, while editing the 
New York Social Science Review. John W. 
Draper and Hon. Alexander Del Mar, the 
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two greatest American scientists, have ex- 
pressed the same view to Mr. Wilcox, 
while Herbert Spencer, in his *‘Social Stat- 
ics,” in 1850, did the same. 

In New York city, in the year 1882, 
there were 37,951 deaths. Of these 9,875 
were infants under one year; 13,447 were 
under two years; and 17,305 under five 
years. A sad showing for our infant pop- 
ulation. 7,500 0f these deaths occurred 
in “‘institutions,”’ and 20,690 in tenement- 
houses. In the same period 165 men and 
34 women committed suicide; of these, 
married and unmarried were about equal. 
Thirteen persons died whose ages were 
100 and over, ten women and three men— 
the oldest man 105 years; the two oldest 
women 109 years. 

No other translation of Plato into Eng- 
lish has so admirably avoided the awk- 
wardness of a literal rendering, and yet 
preserved the natural and easy simplicity 
of the original, as that of Miss Ellen Ma- 
son, of Boston. It is just about as good 
for the English reader as it was for the 
Athenian who actually heard Socrates. | 
His personality and his thought are both | 
transparent. In a sufficiently extended | 
preface, the translator gives a life-like 
sketch of Socrates, his contemporaries, and 
his circumstances. Prof. Goodwin, of Har- | 
vard University. furnishes an appreciative | 
and helpful introduction to the work, which | 
was first published in more costly form in | 
1878.—ASpringjield Republican. | 





The Chauncy Hall School has just sent | 
out its fifty-first catalogue of its teachers 
and pupils, with the studies and advantages 
of the school set down in a neatly-bound 
volume of 137 pages. It contains also 
sketches of part of the school work, and 
of the school management. This is one 
of the best of Boston schools, and the best 
in the fact of good ventilation, light from 
the proper direction, filtered water, and 
the most healthful and convenient arrange- 
ments, and it is co-educational. Another 
excellent country school is that of N. T. 
Allen, at West Newton, where boys and 
girls are taken into the family of the Prin- 
cipal to board, and where the best influ- 
ences surround the pupils. See advertise- 
ment. 

The Unitarian grove meeting at Weirs, 
N. H., closed Sunday afternoon last. The 
discussions were shared by women, and 
were the better forit. Miss Abby W. May 
explained the necessity for the women’s 








auxiliary conference, and the reason why 
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it was best to work in co-operation with 
the men. Addresses were also made by 
Miss Elizabeth Channing, of Milton, Mass., 
niece of the iate Rev. Dr. Channing, Mrs. 
Hickok, of Boston, Mrs. Lloyd, of Ando- 
ver, N. H., and Miss Mary F. Eastman. 

The Exposition Gazette, of Denver, says: 
‘*The Woman’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion, under the direction of the president, 
Mrs. Mary F. Shields, of Colorado Springs, 
is fitting up two rooms in the north wing, 
near the Union Pacific display. A rockery 
has been built up in one corner, consisting 
of various kinds of stones, minerals, pet- 
rified woods covered with mosses, ete., in 
the centre of which is a fountain. altogeth- 
er forming a pretty picture. There is also 
a drinking fountain, well filled with ice 
water, which is free to all. In the other 
room can be found chairs and other con- 
veniences for people who wish to eat lunch 
or rest themselves. The ladies should be 
encouraged in this undertaking, as it will 
prove to be a valuable adjunct.” 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
TO A LAKE PARTY. 


BY F. W. FABER. 





We shall all meet again, 
Not in the wood or plain, 
Nor by the lake's green marge; 
But we shall meet once more 
By a far greener shore, 
With our souls set at large. 
We all shall never stand 
On Rothay’s white-lipped strand, 
And hear the far sheep-cries : 
The Wanefell wind may blow, 
But not to kindle now 
The bright fire in our eyes, 


The three cleft mountains stand 
In their own treeless land, 
Where we all stood and wondered. 
The black cliffs are the same 
Where the hundred echoes came 
That dark day when it thundered. 


The summer sun sinks nightly 
Into the Solway brightly— 

We are not there to see. 
The mountain loophole seems 
Full of the golden beams, 

Full as it used to be. 
Athwart the sunlit vale 
The heavy ravens sail, 

Each to his craggy dwelling; 
While evening gathers brown 
On thy stone-sprinkled down, 

Thou desolate Helvellyn! 


Still, still, in twilight shade 
Mountains make me afraid, 
And the wood-sounds at night; 
The red moon in the pine, 
And lustrous tarns that shine 
With gray and ghostly light. 


But vain to me the show; 
My heartis weary now 
Of all its holy places. 
Ob! what are sun and shower, 
Hill-path and forest-bower, 
Where there are no friends’ faces ? 


My youth is left behind, 

For some one else to find, 
Upon a bare green mountain; 

My self-tuned harp is thrown 

Where a juniper clasps a stone, 
Near « moss.belted fountain. 


We shall all meet again, 
Not in the wood or plain, 
Nor by the lake’s green marge. 
The paat shall be lived o’er 
By a far greener shore, 
With our souls set at large. 
ooo —t 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
MISS PATTY. 


BY MRS. JULIA A. SABINE, 


The first time I ever saw Miss Patty 
Hunt was many years ago, when I was 
such a little child that it seems strange any 
memory of the meeting remains; but al- 
though more than three decades have pass- 
ed since then, every detail of the memor- 
able interview stands out in my mind as 
distinctly as if it were but yesterday. 

It was a warm spring-like day toward 
the end of March, when I was taken to call 
at the house of a friend who was a distant 
relative of Miss Patty's. It chanced that 
the process of “sugaring-off" was going 
on in the kitchen, and Miss Patty, who act- 
ed as a sort of “‘lady-help” in the family, 
brought us in some of the delicious hot 
sugar. 

f can see now the little figure, as she 
‘came into the parlor, bearing an immense 
tray, whereon were dainty china saucers, 
filled with the delicate amber fluid, and a 
piate of freshly baked biscuits, light and 
snowy as the flakes of what the farmers 
are wont to call *‘sugar snows.” , 

The love of dress was a feminine weak- 
ness from which Miss Patty was in no wise 
exempt, and not unfrequently her cos- 
tumes were surprising in the extreme. On 
this occasion she wore a bright plaid gown 
in which a vivid green was the prevailing 
color, with a coquettish little black silk 
apron tied about her waist. At her throat 
was a huge red bow,—a neck ribbon, such 
a bow was called in those days. Her little 
head, poised on a very long and very small 
neck, was surmounted by a remarkable 
structure of black velvet and lace, with 
long streamers flying out behind, while 
her thin hair, already quite gray, was ar- 
ranged in corkscrew curls each side her 
cheeks, and coiled up in a queer little knob 
behind. 

Her face was chiefly noticeable for a 
very sharp nose and eyes which were 
bright, keen, restless, but not unkindly, 
ever on the alert, always seeing all there 
was to be seen. Her waist, by nature one 
of the smallest, had been reduced by stays 
until it seemed as if my tiny childish hands 
could clasp it, giving her figure a wasp- 
like effect. An irreverent man once liken- 
ed her to the “‘devil’s darning needle,” but 
this was rather in allusion to her quick, 
restless motions. Always darting about, 
hither and thither, it seemed impossible for 
her to be still. 

Such was Miss Patty as she appeared to 
my childish vision, and served me with my 
favorite sweet; and she then and there be- 
came indissolubly connected in my mind 
with maple-sugar, a sweet conjunction, 
which experiences in after years of her 
somewhat acid temper never obliterated: 

The management of my heavy silver tea- 
spoon and delicate saucer proved too much 
for my tender years, and in an evil mo- 
ment, I spilled the thick syrup on my best 
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dress and cloak and blue bonnet-strings. 
Then was my cup of misery full.” Shame 
and mortification for my awkwardness, 
mingled with grief at having spoiled my 
clothes, filled my childish bosom with de- 
spair. While struggling to keep back my 
tears, Miss Patty saw my sad plight, and 
pouncing down on me, bore me away to 
her own little bed-room, where she speed- 
ily divested me of my soiled garments, 
and sponged and washed and ironed them, 
until not a trace remained of their saccha- 
rine bath. She crowned her kindness by 
wrapping me up in a kitchen apron of her 
own, and seated me at a table in a high 
chair to finish at my ease the lunch which 
had been so ruthlessly interrupted. All 
the while she was coddling, pitying, and 
petting me, in a queer, jerky, yet so kindly 
fashion that all my mortification vanished, 
and T became convinced I had performed a 
meritorious action. From that moment I 
took Miss Patty to my heart, and a friend- 
ship began which lasted until she slept 
with her fathers in the dreary old burying- 
ground of Huntstown. 

Miss Patty had seen better days, and 
she boasted of her ancestry. ‘The time had 
been when all Huntstown had belonged 
to the Hunts. About the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the brothers Hunt, 
looking for a place in the new country to 
settle and make a home for themselves, 
pitched upon Huntstown, then an unbrok- 
en wilderness. There they cleared and 
planted, and built homes, and there they 
fondly hoped their children and their chil- 
dren’s children would live and enjoy the 
fruits of their labors. 

The story is told, that when a certain 
English earl gave money to found an in- 
stitution of learning in the new world, the 
trustees of the fund, seeking a location for 
the new college, were charmed with the 
beauties of Huntstown, and that they labor- 
ed long and earnestly with the owners, to 
induce them to sell a few acres of land, 
upon which to erect the necessary build- 
ings. Their efforts were vain, so determin- 
ed were the Hunts that their broad acres 
should descend, unimpaired, a goodly heri- 
tage to their children. And now, in Hunts- 
town, scarcely one is left of the name. 

Ilow the family as a whole managed to 
lose so noble hk birthright, it is not neces- 
sary to relate here. In the case of Miss 
Patty’s father, the story is easily told. Be- 
ginning life in comfortable circumstances, 
the passion for strong drink overmastered 
him, and the progress downward was rapid 
and sure. At the time I first knew Miss 
Patty, the family fortunes were at their 
lowest ebb. The only son had inherited 
his father’s failing, and was a wanderer on 
the face of the earth. The mother was 
even then suffering from an uncurable dis- 
ease, and depended upon Miss Patty and 
Miss Hannah, the only surviving sister, 
for the scanty comforts she enjoyed. The 
sisters had hired a room or two ina rela- 
tive’s house. Miss Hannah nursed her 
mother and took in sewing. while Miss 
Patty “lived out,” and added her small 
earnings to the family store. 

Those were the days when it was no dis- 
grace to do housework, and no one thought 
the less of Miss Patty because of her occu- 
pation, but to her own heart she owned 
that it was a humiliation. Undoubtedly, 
much of her ill temper arose from this 
sause. She was continually chafing against 
circumstances, and contrasting her life 
with what she felt it should have been. 
Miss Patty had not lived through all 
these years without lovers. When the 
bloom of youth was on her cheeks, and 
the keen black eyes were soft as well as 
bright, while the thin, angular frame was 
still plump and round, and the sharp nose 
only ‘‘tip-tilted like the petal of a flower,” 
she was much sought by the yoyng men of 
her generation. Among her suitors was 
Reuben Mitchell, a well-to-do farmer, 
whose house was ready and waiting, and 
only needed the presence of a wife to make 
it complete. To him Miss Patty promised 
her hand, stipulating only for a ‘‘little 
more time to help mother.” 

But the needs at home grew greater day 
by day. The mother weakened percepti- 
bly. The father’s infirmity grew upon him 
rapidly. How could Miss Patty leave her 
sick and unhappy parent, knowing as she 
did that when she was gone, her mother’s 
mainstay was gone also? 

So from time to time, she put Reuben off 
when he pressed her to name the day, and 
at last, man-like, his patience gave way. 
One beautiful Sunday evening in June, he 
lost his temper, and reproached her bitter- 
ly, accusing her of playing with him and 
not caring for him. Miss Patty had a tem- 
per of her own, and his injustice roused it. 
She answered vigorously, and a_ bitter 
quarrel ensued. Reuben left her in indig- 
nation, vowing he would never enter the 
house again. The trouble might have 
passed by, had not an evil fate thrown 
Reuben in the way of Amanda Hunt, Miss 
Patty’s cousin and secret enemy. Before 
he reached his home, he met her strolling 
along the quiet country-road, looking de- 





lightfully fresh and cool in contrast to the 


stormy scene he had just left. She stopped 
him for a little chat, and he turned and 
retraced his steps, accompanying her to 
her own home, and finishing in Amanda’s 
society the evening begun in Miss Patty’s. 

Amanda made so good a use of her op- 
portunities that she induced him to tell her 
the whole story, and sympathized so ten- 
derly with him that she succeeded in con- 
vincing him never was man so ill-used as 
himself. She was a born mischief-maker. 
She had a special animosity toward Miss 
Patty, and, moreover, she. had made up 
her mind to secure Reuben for herself. 
She was shrewd enough to foresee that his 
patience must give out eventually, and a 
quarrel be the result, and she made her 
plans to be ready, when the breach should 
come, to prevent any reconciliation. 

The day following the quarrel, she went 
to condole with Miss Patty, and by dint of 
pitying and sympathizing, with half-repe- 
titions of what Reuben had said, she goad- 
ed Miss Patty to frenzy. Stung by his 
apparent desertion, and nearly wild at the 
thought that he could so easily console 
hiwself, she gave full vent to her wounded 
feelings, saying things not easily forgotten 
or forgiven if once known, and Amanda 
took good care that Reuben heard them 
all. 

The result exceeded her fondest antici- 
pations. She played her cards well, and 
before the summer was over, she was in- 
stalled mistress of Reuben’s house. 

It gives me great pleasure to add that 
she proved a perfect vixen, and led her 
husband a wretched life. He deserved all 
he received. The man who could so de- 
sert my dear Miss Patty should have had 
no more peace in this life. For the next— 
but undoubtedly he took his full punish- 
ment here. 

Miss Patty, however, took no pleasure 
in his sufferings. “Oh, my dear!” she 
wailed one day, when I, having come .to 
woman's estate, and knowing the story of 
her early love, had been talking it all over 
with her, and rating Reuben soundly, “Oh, 
my dear, don't talk so. It was all my 
fault, all my hasty temper. Ud oughter 
been more gentle with him; “twas hard for 
him to hev to wait so. But what could I 
do? Icouldn’t leave mother, sick as she 
was, and all them little children to look 
after, and father actin’ so. Oh, my dear, 
my dear, I hope you'll never be in any 
such hard spot.” And here Miss Patty 
broke down and sobbed, as if more than a 
quarter of a century had not gone by since 
the day she and Reuben Mitchell quar- 
relled, sitting on the bench beside the cin- 
namon rose-bush. 

**Do you know,” she went on presently, 
**T never could bear the sight of a cinna- 
mon rose from that day? When we first 
came to this house, there was a row of ’em 
all along the north side of the garden, and 
I jest made father dig ‘emallup. I spose 
it’s silly of me, but it brings it all right 
back whenever I see one. Sometimes I’ve 
turned so sick and faint when I’ve come 
unexpected on a bush in full bloom, that 
[ could hardly stand.” 

Poor Miss Patty! The very disappoint- 
ment of her life was harsh and rugged, 
with no redeeming softness about it. 

‘Seemed as if I could ha’ borne it better 

if he’d a’ died,” she said once. ‘*Then I 
could ha’ worn black, and gone to his 
grave sometimes, and folks would ha’ been 
sorry for me, and I could a’ talked about 
it some; but as “twas. I had to keep it all 
shut up, and they all said it was good 
enough for me; that ‘twas ail my bad 
temper druv him away. Well,” she con- 
tinued reflectively, after a few moments’ 
pause, ‘I s’pose I have got a bad temper, 
but land! [’ve had enough to try it.” 
If Miss Patty’s sacrifice had been ap- 
preciated at home,there would have seemed 
to be some compensation; but the mother 
for whom so much was resigned was cross, 
querulous, and ungrateful. No matter how 
long and slavishly Miss Patty toiled, there 
was always something more for her to do, 
and something for her mother to grumble 
at. She would even taunt her patient 
daughter with ‘“tnot having been smart 
enough to keep her beau when she had 
one.” 

“Mother used to be hard on me some- 
times,” she said to me in later years; ‘*but 
I'm thankful to say I never talked back. 
Bad as my temper is, I never showed any 
of it to her.” 

So the years rolled on, and one by one 
the poor, sickly, underfed little children 
died, and Miss Patty made their grave- 
clothes with her own hands, placed them 
in their little coffins, and followed them to 
their long home in the forlorn old burying- 
ground, chosen, as was the old New Eng- 
land fancy, in the dreariest and most un- 
comfortable spot that could be found. At 
last she and Miss Hannah, ten years her 
junior, were all that were left to the poor 
mother. Miss Patty had managed, in some 
inscrutable way,—her management was 
wonderful,—to get Miss Hannah taught 
the art of dressmaking, and a very skilful 
dressmaker she proved. Soon after the 
death of the youngest child, they were 





forced to give up the last vestige of a home 
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they possessed. The father, now nearing 
the allotted number of years appointed to 
man, broken by sorrow, intemperance, and 
age, was past doing any hard labor. Miss 
Patty thought that perhaps some farmer 
would give him a home in return for the 
light work he could do, in New England 
parlance, ‘*chores,” and that if her father 
were only provided with a home, she and 
Miss Hannah could make their mother 
comfortable, and give her some of the 
luxuries her failing health required. She 
came to consult my father about a place 
for old Mr. Hunt, when, greatly to her 
surprise and joy, he offered to take him 
into our family. 

Ostensibly, the old man was to ‘do 
chores for his board,” as the old Yankee 
phrase ran. Really, his occupation was to 
look after me. Always having been a del- 
icate child, my father, with strong good 
sense, resolyed upon a course of out- 
door life, in hope of strengthening me. 
‘Too young to be trusted to ramble alone 
over the woods and hills, and finding it 
difficult to procure me a proper attendant 
(servants were unknown in Huntstown 
in those days), when Miss Patty made 
known her plans to my father, he at once 
seized upon the idea of setting Mr. Hunt 
to look after me. He felt sure that under 
his care, the unfortunate appetite would 
be restrained, and that the old man would 
be tender and careful of me. The result 
proved that he was right; Miss Patty, as 
has been said, seized eagerly at the chance 
of leaving her poor old father in our fami- 
ly. A room was speedily prepared for 
him, and in a few days, he came to take 
up his abode under our roof. There he 
lived for four years; years of peaceful 
quiet for the old man and of unmixed joy 
tome. My father, a vigorous temperance 
man, had waged such fierce, uncompromis- 
ing war upon the liquor-dealers of Hunts- 
town, that not one of them cared to pro- 
voke his wrath by tempting poor old Mr. 
Hunt, and as he himself was anxious to 
break loose from his bondage to strong 
drink, and was, moreover, perfectly con- 
tented and comfortable in his new home, 
the temptation was easily resisted, and he 
gave no trouble so long as he remained 
with us. 

Miss Patty, having seen her father com- 
fortably settled, proceeded to establish her 
mother and Miss Hannah in two little 
rooms, where the latter continued to take 
‘are of the invalid, and made many dainty 
dresses for the ladies of the neighboring 
village. Then Miss Patty went as help to 
Mrs. Hunt, a cousin’s widow. who lived 
near, and a new phase of her toilsome life 
began. It was at this house that I first 
saw her. 

Of the life that [ lived, while Mr. Hunt 
was my faithful attendant, there is scaree- 
ly space to speak. Looking back on it, 
through the long vista of years, it seems 
idyllic. Nowhere in the world are there 
so many delights for a child asin one of 
the old-time New England farmhouses, 
and never had child so kind, tender, and 
loving a comrade. Once during his life 
with us, Miss Patty came to be our “help.” 
Mr. Hunt was delighted to have his favor- 
ite daughter in the house with him, while 
my joy was unbounded at the idea of liv- 
ing under the same roof with my dear 
Miss Patty. A little bed was made for 
me in her room, and my anticipations of 
happiness were too great to be realized. 
Miss Patty’s career in our family was a 
short one. She felt us to be interlopers, 
and her proud spirit rebelled at the idea of 
doing housework for strangers in the halls 
of her ancestors. She grew acid daily, 
and when my mother ventured to dissent 
from her opinion concerning the proper 
amount of salt in a pound of butter, Miss 
*atty shook off the dust of her feet against 
us and departed. 

So time went on, I grew strong and 
well, and my mother began to consider 
me old enough to think of school and sew- 
ing; but how I could ever have been sepa- 
rated from my friend Mr. Hunt, had not 
changes come to his family also, is a ques- 
tion. 

It seemed that Mrs. Hunt had a rich 
brother in Boston. Why he had left her 
to poverty all those years, and why, hay- 
ing left her so long to suffer, he should at 
last have come to the fore, I could never 
understand. But soit was. We were all 
electrified one day with the news that Mr. 
Caleb Hunt (my Mr. Hunt and his wife 
were cousins) was in town, that he had 
bought the ‘told Benton place,” and that 
Mr. and Mrs. Hunt and Misses Patty and 
Hannah were to live there in future. We 
could hardly believe our ears. Mr. Hunt 
and his little charge had a tearful parting. 
Not even the promise of unlimited visits 
to Miss Patty could comfort me. 

The Benton house was a large mansion, 
built in true old New England style. Two 
immense rooms in front opened on either 
side of a broad hall; each with four great 
windows having wide, low window-seats, 
charming places for a child to sit and 
read; and enormous chimneys with deep 
recesses each side, and quaint little cup- 
boards built about them in a bewildering 





and delightful fashion. In the Wainge 
ing of the parlor, a door was let in wi 

a marvellous appearance of secrecy,” Te 
deception must have been perfect wy, . 
the house was new, but as the years ee 
gone by, the door had warped a little : 
I easily found it in my explorations, ‘Mis 
Patty would never let me open it, nor tel] 
me what was behind it. ‘To this day, jt re. 
mains a fascinating mystery. Whether it 
led into a secret passage, or only som 
commonplace cupboard was diselosey 
when it was opened, I never knew and 
never shall know. 

The keeping-room, on the opposite side 
of the hall, was a bright, sunny room, the 
walls covered with an astonishing paper 
representing the ‘Death of Wolfe” in Jig. 
size figures. Leading from it was Mj, 
Hunt’s bedroom, where she always lay 
among snowy pillows, in dainty caps and 
gowns, the picture of comfort, the aCe of 
selfish, querulous discontent. 

The house was furnished with more thay 
comfort, even elegance, for old Caleb 
having made up his mind to take care of 
his sister, did it well. He arranged fo 
liberal supplies for the family from the 
different merchants in the vicinity, the 
bills to be sent to him monthly, when they 
were promptly paid. Having seen the 
family comfortably settled, he returned to 
his home, and though it was but a fey 
hours’ ride from Huntstown, he was neyer 
seen there again. Neither did he ever com. 
municate with his sister afterward. In the 
course of a few years, he was thrown from 
his carriage and instantly killed. It was 
found that his will contained ample pro. 
vision for the comfort of his sister's famj. 
ly, so that the rest of Miss Patty's life was 
free from anxiety concerning money. 

Scarcely were they settled in their new 
home, when Miss Hannah fell ill. The 
long confinement with her sick mother, and 
continual bending over needlework, had 
weakened a constitution never very strong, 
She had probably been fighting againg 
disease for a long time, and as soon as the 
necessity for exertion was removed, she 
succumbed. She failed rapidly: Miss 
Patty nursed her with never-failing pa- 
tience and tenderness. Everything that 
loving care could suggest was done, but 
in vain. When the autumn leaves were 
falling, they laid Miss Hannah to rest be 
side the long row of tiny unnamed grayes, 

Miss Patty mourned deeply and sincere. 
ly for her sister. They had worked to. 
gether for so many years, and comforted 
each other through their troubles so well, 
that it seemed to my old friend she could 
hardly live without Miss Hannah. But 
life is stern, and death inexorable. Miss 
Patty picked up her burden and bore it 
alone, bravely as she had always done. 

Old Mrs. Hunt continued to fail slowly, 
but with that wonderful tenacity of life 
seen in old New Englanders so often. She 
lived on for many years, suffering much, 
always querulous and complaining, nursed 
and tended with the most faithful deyo 
tion by Miss Patty, never satisfied: so her 
life ran on, until she had nearly completed 
fourscore years, when one day, without 
the slightest warning, with nothing to ip 
dicate that the end was near, she died. 

“She just turned her head on the pillor 
and breathed her last,” said Miss Patty. 
We went to the house to comfort and sp- 
port Miss Patty, and aid in the last sd 
rites. How plainly it all comes back to 
me! The warm June sunshine stole into 
the rooms. which were almost oppressive 
with the scent of syringas and white roses, 
gathered to adorn the casket. Miss Patty, 
swathed in crape and bombazine, insisted 
upon our sitting among the mourners,” 
of whom there were so pitifully few. 
When she led ux into the old wainscoted 
parlor, her poor old father lifted his head 
to greet me. ‘*Why, Juley, is it you? | 


thought you'd come. Well, mother’s 
gone. [never thought she’d go first, but 


my turn will come next. We'd lived to 
gether nigh onto sixty year, but [I shall 
go soon. “I'won’t be long now.” 

We took our places and waited. Miss 
Patty wished me to sit ‘‘close by the cas 
ket, where you can see mother. She looks 
so natural;” and I sat and looked at the 
still white face of the dead woman, and 
wondered that she, who had always seen 
ed to me so unlovely, should have been % 
well loved. 

Still we waited. It was evident there 
was something amiss. Presently there was 
a little stir outside; then Miss Patty was 
called out. In another moment, she seit 
for me. ‘The little story was easily told. 

‘Cousin David had sent to the village 
for the choir, but they took the blind pie- 
bald, and coming back, the horse had 
walked off a bank and upset the singer*. 
Nobody was much hurt, but they were all 
too much shaken up to sing, and had gone 
home. Now,” continued Miss Patty, “‘what 
‘an we do? Father won't feel right if we 
don’t have a hymn sung.” 

In the parlor stood an old piano sell 
from the city house, where a more moder 
one had replaced it. Among the ladies 
gathered in the keeping-room were two 
three who could sing ‘a little.” ‘The cast 
was soon explained to them, and they rea 
ily consented to help. Then the while 
haired old clergyman, who had buried 
many of the family before, began the %* 
emn service. ‘I am the resurrection ad 
the life.” When the proper time came, W 
opened the little piano and sang the hym? 
“Why do we mourn departing friends: 
to the plaintive old tune China.” The 
old man raised his head as the familiar 
strains fell on his ear, and at the beginning 
of the second verse, he joined in with 4 
feeble, quavering tenor, and followed the 
hymn through. 

“Thank you,” said Miss Patty, when the 
service was over. “Father would rathet 
you'd ha’ sung for mother’s funeral that 
anybody else; and I’m glad you thoug . 
of China. Father always thought it = 
a beautiful tune, and so did mother. Many* 
the time they've sung it together at funer 
als when they were young.” f 

Miss Patty and her father were = 
alone. For four years more, the old , 
lived, growing childish continually, * 
requiring more care each year. t fail 
the brave little woman kept on. never ™ 
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jng in her patient tenderness, her watchful 
care never flagging. 

The last time I saw the friend of my 
childhood, I -arried my first-born for him 

see. He was very deaf and apathetic. 

{It lacked but a month of his ninetieth 
pirthday. But when Miss Patty finally 
made him understand who had come to see 
pim,he showed considerable animation. He 
was pleased to see my baby, and recalled 
many incidents of our pleasant life togeth- 
er, 80 many years before. In a few days 
more, all that was mortal of Mr. Hunt was 
laid by the side of his wife. 

Now began the saddest part of Miss 
patty’s life. She lived on, all alone, in the 
pig old house, and soon her mind began to 

ye way. Not noticeably at first, only 

ttle by little her eccentricities became 
more marked. We tried to persuade her 
to rent her house to some good family and 
poard with them, but her answer was al- 
ways the same,—‘*‘My dear, I should fly all 
to pieces to see any one else round ‘mong 
my things.” 

Her fondness for dress grew more pro- 
nounced, and the Boston cousins having 
peen for years in the habit of sending box- 
es of cast-off clothing to the country house, 
she had stores of old finery at hand to werk 
with. Some of the results were more than 
startling. 

We could have wept for very grief at 
the aspect she presented when she came 
todo her shopping in town, Still it was 
aharmless vagary, and if it made her hap- 
pier, Why should we object? 

Then she began to paint pictures, dread- 
ful daubs, which none but a lunatic could 
have fancied beautiful; and the smile of 
complacency with which she exhibited 
them was something pitiful to see. 

She took up practising on her little old 
piano, and her music was even more ap- 
palling than her painting. She put togeth- 
er some of the craziest-looking patchwork 
that was ever seen. 

We ought to have looked after Miss Pat- 
ty more closely, but it was a long way to 
her house, and we felt that in making a 
friendly call now and then, we had done 
all that was needful. 

At the lower end of the nearest village, 
anew set of people had come to live, un- 
doubtedly kind-hearted, well-meaning, in 
their way; but knowing nothing of Miss 
Patty’s past life, and unable to appreciate 
the pathos of it, if they had. 

It came to be a favorite amusement with 
the younger portion, when their day’s work 
was done (most of them were employed in 
the Cotton Factory), to walk out to Miss 
Patty’s house. ‘They considered the ‘*queer 
old maid” a legititnate source of amuse- 
ment. So they went to see her in large 
numbers, to eat her cake, and drink her de- 
licious currant wine. ‘They asked her to 
play for them, to show them her paintings, 
ridiculed her to her face, and fora long 
time without exciting her suspicions. She 
was flattered by their attentions, and be- 
lieved her own merits were sufficient rea- 
son for their frequent visits. How she came 
to learn the truth was never known, but in 
some way she did find it out 

Oh, my poor Miss Patty! of all the cruel 
blows dealt thee by Fate, surely this was 
the hardest. For days, she shut herself up 
and refused to see any one. Then, in her 
dim, clouded brain, there dawned a project 
so sad, so pitiful, and withal so grotesque, 
that I can hardly bear to tell it. 

It had been arranged between Miss Pat- 
ty and her nearest neighbor, that if at any 
time she needed help, she was to hang ¢ 
dark cloth from one of the windows. 
These friends. one morning, saw the signal 
of distress and hastened to the rescue. 
They found the poor woman lying in bed, 
with a wound in her throat,—not a large 
one, but of sufficient size to have caused 
the loss of so much blood as to reduce her 
toa frightfully weak state. 

It seemed that, stung by the thought 
that she had been held up to ridicule by 
those cruel young people, she had felt too 
wretched to face the world again, and so 
conceived the idea of suicide ; but he: cour- 
age failing, or what is more probable, her 
strength proving insuflicient, she only suc- 
ceeded in making a flesh wound, which the 
old doctor, speedily summoned, bound up 
quickly, and promised should be well in a 
few days. ‘Now, Patty.” said the old 
man as he took his leave, “if you want to 
do anything of that sort again, just send 
for me, and I'll do it up in such good shape 
for you that it will never have to be done 
over again.” 

We all reproached ourselves bitterly, 
when we heard of Miss Patty’s misery, and 
for the rest of her life she was kindly cared 
or. 

A good woman was found to live with 
and look after her; but her feelings had 
been so deeply wounded that life had never 
much zest for her again. 

She seldom alluded to her escapade. 
Once she said to me, *“*T was a fool, but it 
Was all owing to them pesky girls.” She 
hever resumed her painting nor opened 
her piano again. The days went by list- 
lessly and aimlessly, and in a few months 
a stroke of paralysis mercifully put an end 
to her troubles. 

We made her grave next to Miss Han- 
nah’s, in the same forlorn old burying- 
Ing-ground, overrun with elder-bushes 
and sumachs. There the whole family lie, 
tight in all. saving the reereant son, who 
hever came home, whose end was never 
known. Her life and strength, all that she 

ad to give, were given freely to others. 
If her sphere was a narrow one, and her 
Sacrifices commonplace, none the less were 
they noble. 

She did what she could. Surely she 
Must have heard the welcome sound, “Well 
done, good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” 


— 

Mrs. Booru, Edwin Booth’s mother, is 
described as a charming old lady. She 
lives aut the Washington Hotel in Philadel- 
Phia. She has lived there a number of 
years. Her one thought and happiness, 
the pride of her old age, is her son Edwin. 
Booth loves his old mother dearly, and 
during his engagements in the United 
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States, makes many flying visits to the 
“City of Brotherly Love,” to pass a few 
hours in the society of his old mother, 
whose age prevents her from accompany- 
ing him at any time on his professional 
tours. She has a kindly face, sometimes 
full of sadness, as if her soul had had bit- 
ter days to bear; and again, when she 
talks to her birds, a sweet smile lights up 
the old face, and one sees intellectuality 
and matronly kindness written in every 
feature.—Indianapolis Times. 


—————_-__—_+e9-o— ——— 
GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
The Paris papers say that Mrs. Frank 


Leslie is to marry the Marquis de Lenville. 


The widow and daughter of Gen. Robert 
Anderson, of Fort Sumter fame, are still 
living in Washington. 





Mrs. Partington says that very few peo- 
ple now-a-days suffer from suggestions of 
the brain. 

The neighbor’s cat that haunts our gate 
Yells nightly till we hate ‘er; 

Some night she'll come and mew till late, 
And we shall mutilate ’er. 

The Indianapolis **Woman’s Exchange” 
will make an exhibit in the ‘*Woman’s De- 
partment” at the New England Mechanics’ 
Institute Exposition at Boston. 

Twenty-seven girls of Council Bluffs 
bought seats for the theatre one evening, 
and wentin a body, with only a matron 
for escort. 

The New York 7yrilune suggests a legal 
prohibition of Mormon immigration. Mor- 
monism inculeates polygamy as a religious 
duty, and polygamy is legally a crime. 

They were speaking of a young lady who 
sings beautifully, and one of the party 
asked, *‘Is she a mezzo-soprano?” ‘No, I 
guess not. I think she is a Swede,” was 
the innocent reply of a Latin-school boy. 

In a restaurant at Leamington, England, 
hangs the following card: ‘To Swearers. 
Persons wishing to use bad language are 
informed that a separate room is provided 
for their use. Application to be made to 
the proprietor.” 

Saloons in fifty counties in Georgia have 
been closed as a result of local option elec- 
tions. A particularly gratifying feature 
of the case is the fact that when a law has 
been passed, public opinion provides sufti- 
cient moral force to insure its execution. 

Edgar W. Rice, of Sudbury Centre, re- 
cently appointed justice of the peace, has 
been fined $10 and costs in the District 
Court at South Framingham, for assault 
and battery on Margaret Cronan, of Bos- 
ton, an employé in his family. 

The saloon-keepers of Ohio do not ex- 
actly relish being called “drunkard-mak- 
ers” by Candidate Hoadly. In his dilemma 
over the Scott law, he opposed it, because 
it ‘authorizes anybody to become a maker 
of drunkards by paying $200 a year.” 

A gentleman in Brooklyn, celebrating 
the birth of a daughter on the day of the 
opening of the bridge, proposed to call 
her Victoria, in honor of the Queen's birth- 
day, whereupon a friend (not an alderman) 
suggested that a more appropriate name 
would be Bridget. 

A petition numerously signed by New 
York ladies who are interested in beneyo- 
lent and edueational work has been pre- 
sented to the Board of Education in that 
city, asking that girls shall be taught sew- 
ing in public schools, between the ages of 
ten and twelve. 

Five women inaugurated the custom of 
decorating soldiers’ graves with flowers, at 
Arlington Heights, in 1862. That was the 
origin of Decoration Day. Two of the 
five women who, in 1862, at Arlington 
Heights, inaugurated the custom of deco- 
rating the soldiers’ graves, were present at 
the Des Moines celebration Wednesday. 

Mrs. Morton’s ball is the town talk of 
Paris. It was the first given at the United 
States legation since Kitty Dix was en- 
gaged to be married fifteen years ago, not 
counting Minister Noyes’ reception to Gen. 
Grant: and according to the correspond- 
ents who imbibed enthusiasm at the edge 
of the assembly, it was by far the finest 
affair of the season. 

Among the good and profitable things of 
anniversary week at Saratoga, must be re- 
membered and recorded the Woman’s Meet- 
ing in the interest of foreign missions on 
Wednesday afternoon in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. There were present a 
large number of missionaries from the 
West and the East, six of whom were ‘‘out- 
ward bound,” and the others waiting only 
for arrangements to be made.—Congrega- 
tionalist. 

london masquerades were brilliant af- 
fairs in the last century. A lady of quali- 
ty appeared at the Soho masquerade in 
1773 in the character of an Indian princess, 
most superbly dressed, and decorated with 
jewels and pearls to upward of £100,000 
value. Her suite consisted of three young 
black female slaves, of different heights 
and ages, holding up her train; and two 
young black male slaves supporting a 
grand canopy over her head. 





Mrs. Livermore told an amusing story at 
a club lunch of the daughter of two stanch 
advocates of woman suffrage. When she 
was taught the Lord’s Prayer as a little 
girl, she went along swimmingly with it 
until she came to the “‘Amen,” when, in- 
stead of repeating it, she astonished every- 
body by saying “‘A woman.” On being 
remonstrated with, she said, “Of course I 
shall not say ‘A man.’ I’m a little wom- 
an’s rights girl, and I must say ‘A wom- 
an.’” 

Every woman who steps out of the en- 
circling arms of her own home, following 
what seems to be the call of Providence, 
and who with self-respecting propriety, to 
the full exient of her ability, in the “fear 
of God,” performs her duties in the store 
or kitchen, office or school-room, or in 
more public labors, is solving by the irre- 
sistible logic of experiment the problem of 
the ‘‘sphere of woman.” And every man 
who exhibits toward such a one, however 
humble her duties, the spirit of « Christian 
brother, is practically aiding in the right- 
eous settlement of this long-vexed ques- 
tion.— Western Christian Advocate. 

The following interesting facts are stated 
in Mathilde Blind’s recent biography: 
“George Eliot began to write fiction at the 
suggestion of George Henry Lewes. Her 
‘Scenes of Cierical Life’ and ‘Adam 
Bede’ interested Mr. Blackwood so much 
that Lewes invited him to meet the author. 
No one was present at the dinner-table be- 
sides Mr. Lewes, Marian, and Mr. Black- 
wood himself. ‘The dinner was an extreme- 
ly pleasant one; but when it was over, 
the guest could not help expressing his re- 
gret that George Eliot himself could not 
have been present. ‘Here he is,’ said Lewes, 
introducing the quiet, low-spoken lady who 
had presided at the table.” 

John Bright lately made some appalling 
statements as to the number of families in 
Glasgow living in only one room apiece. 
His figures have been capped by the statis- 
tics of overcrowding in French cities given 
to the French Legislature by Mr. Nadaud 
in support of his bill dealing with un- 
healthy tenements. According to Mr Na- 
daud, there are 219,270 houses in France 
without any window whatever, and to 
which light and air are admitted, when ad- 
mitted at all, only through the door, or a 
hole in the door, which has to be stopped 
in wet or cold weather. Allowing five 
people to a family, more than a million 
persons must be housed in this execrable 
fashion. 

After the late civil war had been going 
on for six or eight months, and everybody 
was going for a government contract and 
riches, President Lincoln was one day ap- 
proached by a little old man, who intro- 
duced himself as the proprietor of a see- 
ond-hand clothing-store just started in 
Washington. 

“Well, do you want 2 colonel’s commis- 
sion?” asked old Abe. 

**Not shust now. I pelief T like a gov- 
ernment contract.” 

“Oats or hay? 

“Oh no! I keeps some second-hand 
clothing.” 

“And what sort of a contract can you 
take?” 

“Vhell, I doan’ oxactly make dat oudt 
myself, but I sells members of Congress 
sheeper goats und wests und bants dan any 
odder dealer in de peesness. I[ like you to 
pass some law to make ‘em buy of me.” 

It must be obvious to any one who has 
watched the development of the Western 
Union Company that, as a result of its pe- 
culiar financial operations, some one must 
suffer. No corporation could go on adding 
millions upon millions of fictitious capital 
to the debit side of its account without in- 
jury to some oue. Either the sharehold- 
ers will not receive large dividends, or these 
will be obtained at the expense of the pub- 
lic or of those that the company has in its 
employ. In this particular instance, the 
company has paid a seven per cent. divi- 
dend upon its scores of millions of watered 
stock by squeezing both the public and its 
employés in every way that it could. We 
would not have it inferred from this that 
we wholly concur in the demand put for- 
ward by the operators, which may, for 
aught we can say to the contrary, be more 
exacting than it should be. But what we 
do assert is that the party chiefly responsi- 
ble for the present embarrassment is the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, whose 
managers have systematically cut off—to 
aid their stock operations—the pay of their 
employés, until endurance on their part 
could not longer be expected.— Boston 
Herald. 





Featuenrs, ribbons, velvet, can all be colored 
to match that new hat by using the Diamond 
Dyes. 10 cents for any color. 


Hvman BLoop.—On the purity and vitality of 
the blood depend the vigor and health of the 
whole system. Disease of various kinds is often 
only the sign that nature is trying to remove the 
disturbing cause. A remedy that gives life and 
vigor to the blood, cradicates scrofula and other 
impurities from it, as Hood’s Sarsaparilla un- 
doubtedly does, must be the means of preventing 
many diseases that would occur without its use. 
Sold by dealers. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at ss and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottle of Mrs. WinsLow’s SooruHine Syxvup 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rhea, reguiates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WiInsLow’s SooTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
out the world. Price 25 cents a bottle ly- 





SARSAPARILLA 


Has “decided” claims upon the public. This 
is positively proven by the immense good it 
has done to those who have been cured of 
diseases from which they have suffered in- 
tensely for years, as verified by the publish- 
ed testimonials, every one of which is a pos- 
itive fact. 


CHELSEA, VT., Feb. 24, 1879. 
Messrs. C. 1. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
The 6th Gay of last June I was taken sick 
with a swelling on my right foot,and with an 
awful pain. The swelling went all over me. 
My face was swelled so that I could with dif- 
ficulty see out of my eyes, and 1 broke out 
over the whole surface of my body; my right 

foot up to my Knee was one raw, fein 

mass, and my ankle and foot solame an 
sore I could not step on it, and it would run 
80 as to Wet a bandage through in an hour. 
In this condition Mr. W. F. Hood (of the firm 
of A. R, Hood & Son, druggists, of this town), 
handed me a bottle of HOOb’s SARSAPARIL- 
LA, and told me to take it. 1 did so, and by 
the tine I had taken one bottle I found that 
it was doing me good. 1 have since taken 
five bottles more. After I had taken three 
bottles my soreness sopee to leave me, and 
Ihave been growing better every day, so 
that to-day I can walk without going lame. 
have no soreness in my ankle and it has 
healed ail up, and does jot run at all. Towe 
my recovery to your Sarsaparilla. 1 write 
this to let you know that | think it deserves 
the confidence of the public. especially those 

who are troubled with humors. 
Yours most truly. 

JOSIAH PITKIN. 
P.8. Every person that saw me said that 
T never would get over my lameness without 
having a running sore on my ankle; but 

thank God I have. Jj. P. 


Noother Sarsaparilla has such a sharpening 
effect upon the appetite. No other prepa- 
ration tones and strengthens the digestive 
organs like Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. 


Price one dollar, or six bottles for five dol- 
lars. Prepared only by C. 1. HOOD & 
Apothecaries, Lowell. Mass. 





MOTHERS, READ THIS! 


The Prettiest Sight in (Boston, so 
All Physicians Admit that have 
Seen Them, 


Are the Babies at the Free Hospital for Infants and 
Women with Chronic Diseases, supported by the 
Murdock Liquid Food Company. There are three 
wards, 20 beds each. 

Any physician or officers of benevolent societies can 
visit them any day from 10 A.M. to6P.M. ‘These 
beds are assigned to the cities of Massachusetts, and 
any lady can have a bed for berinfant, if one is vacant, 
free for one year. The babies gain from one-half to 
one pound per week. 

They are not dependent on their Mothers, 

Ditto Wet Nurses. 
Ditto Milk. 
Ditto Nursing-Bottles, 

Any infant ten days old will not take any other 
food unless the Liquid Food is added; and their 
rapid growth in flesh and strength is proof of all 
claimed, 

Their only food being Murdock’s Liquid Food (see 
label on euch bottle), they require no medicine, as 
they are nourished; and being nourished enables them 
to throw off the wastes which are making daily, as 
well as develop new life, as their increased weight 
weekly proves. 

Our infants are nine-tenths foundlings or orphans, 
and are physically as diseased or weak as the worst 
that are in any institution. 

A foundling eight weeks old was removed from 
quarantine too soon, and broke out with measles after 
he had been in the ward one week. The other infants, 
being well nourished, did not take them, as they did 
not want them. The child is as bright as any of them, 
and our treatment was only reducing the strength of 
his food. 

Dr. Q. Tanezky read a paper before the New York 
Academy of Medicine, April 26, 1885, which was in- 
dorsed by Drs. W. M. Chamberiin, Jewett, Burrell, 
Brown and others. 

‘The subject was one of vital importance to us all: 

“Why is it that almost every woman, as soon as 
she becomes a mother, begins to suffer from some 
form of pelvie disease?” 

In support of the words, ‘“talmost every woman,” 
he referred to a very large percentage of gynecological 
cases, in which the marked condition present could be 
traced directly to childbirth, and then asked the signi- 
ficant question, **By what means can the occurrence 
of these conditions be prevented?” 

All will admit that our answer is correct. 

The women cannot obtain sufficient nourishment 
from common food during pregnancy to supply the 
wastes. Confirmed by the per cent. of women that 
cannot retain their food, also are unable to nurse their 
babies, the poor quality of their milk, loss of teeth, 
ete., is increasing annually. 

What will give relief? 

Any lady that has any trouble in retaining her food 
will have no trouble if sbe will take Murdock’s Liquid 
Food, as it prepares the stomach so that it can digest 
other food. Any lady that wishes to nourish her babe 
can do so if she willtake a teaspoonful of Liquid Food 
four times daily for six months. It will also build up 
her system, so as to protect her from the diseases that 
Dr. ‘Tanszky’s lecture describes, as they all come 
from not being able to supply the waste made on the 
system. 





“KIDNEY-WORT: 





SURESTCURE {[4) 
discovered for all 
< E 


@§ Does alame back or disordered urine indi {% 
mypcate that you are avictin? THEN DO N 
LESITATE; use Kidney-Wort atonce, (eve! 


ccist will recommend it) and it 
eedily overco:ze the disease and 


“§ Incontinence or retention of Urine, bric 
Kd dust crropy deposits, and dull dragging 
speedy yield to its curative power. 


PLICE $1. SOLD BY DRUGGISTs. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 





MRS. DR. O’LEARY 


Will be in the city every Tuesday and Thursday, 
from 10 A, M, to 1 P. M., during the summer. 
Ladies desiring to see her can make an appointment 
by addressing Box 2,614, Boston, Mass. 





DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M.,2to 4 P. M. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, ee- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgic and Kidney Troubles, and Tumors if 
not too large a growth. LADIES’ SUPPORTERS, 
ELASTIt. BANDS, Richards’ HOSE and SKIRT 
SUPPORTERS, URINALS, SYRINGES, &c., can be 
obtained at her office as usual. The Dr. re-opened her 
HYGIENIC RETREAT, June 1, for the sick and 
weary. This is located at Souta WeymourTH, fifteen 
miles from Boston. After Fifteen yeara of experi- 
ence and successful practice she feels competent not 
only to BENEFIT and CURE, but to teach patients How 
TO CARE FOR THEMSELVES. The Dr. has no ONE 
REMEDY for all, but treats every one as in her judg- 
ment their case demands. For particulars call or send 
for circulars. 








OFFICE: 
48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 


FOR WOMEN. 
No. 213 West 54th Street, New Vork City. 


The regular Winter Session (Twenty-first Year) 
will commence October 2, 1883, and continue 
twenty-four weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the 
College, and the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining 
give special advantages for practical studies unsur- 
parsed by any other school. In addition, the large 
daily clinics at the OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL and 
the WARD’S ISLAND HOMCEOPATHIC HOB- 
PITAL (weekly) are open for all students. 

For further particulars and circular, address 


MRS. J. G. BRINKMAN, M. D., Secretary, 


219 West 23d St , New York City. 
27—6teow 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges. 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
oa announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 





Boston, Mass. 


College of Physicians aud SUTeOnS 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college ts 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, iucluding gradu- 
ation, $225,if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks, Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requiremente for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 











SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
FORK BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. Full College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Also «a Preparatory School. 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 11th, 
1883. Apply early to ensure admission. For cata- 
logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H. 
MAGILL, A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 
Co., Pa. 


Mt. Caroll (1) Sewinary 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852. 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Norma! courses of study, as also in Musicand Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Mxpenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and great care taken of Studentsa. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of ‘Teacher's Provision.” Our graduatesare 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (Stu 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 


The 34th Winter Session will open on Thursday,Oet 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical inetrue- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Vhiladelphia, and tah nes ye Hospitals. 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical I)emonstrationa, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except {ur «expense of 
material! and apparatus) to all matriculstes of the y car. 
For further information address 








RACHEL L. BODLEY,M.D., Dean. 





No. College Ave. and 21st Strcet, Phila. 
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DR. HAMMOND AND WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

A veritable Rip Van Winkle in the shape 
of Dr. Wm. Hammond has delivered him- 
self of a drowsy essay on ‘*Woman in Poli- 
tics” in the August number of the North 
American Review, which would never have 
called out comment had it appeared ina 
less conspicuous journal. 

He wakes up abruptly to blink at the 
truth and to lend his semi-aroused energies 
to the work of remanding woman back to 
a time when she was theoretically an angel 
and practically a slave—back to a slow 
suicide of mind and soul. It is clear from 
the tenor of his article that he went to sleep 
on the woman question when intellectual 
women were exceptional. For they who 
have been wide awake all along the way of 
woman's journey up to a clear-cut self- 
hood, know that the most distinetly mark- 
ed evidences we have of better social con- 
ditions and an advancing civilization are 
the improved relations which woman sus- 
tains to the religious, the social, and the 

~ political world; they know that there are 
in this country about as many women as 
men in the various fields of thought; that 
in the realm of polite literature, women 
now outnumber men; that in public and 
primary schools, there are more women 
than men teachers; that in the classics 
women are catching up; that in some of 
our best-known universities woman fills 
the professor's chair; that she not only oc- 
cupies the pulpit and the bar, but is pre- 
eminent in the profession of medicine. 
And now, *‘a day after the Fair,” Dr. Ham- 
mond wakes up to warn woman against in- 
vading the sphere of man and to tell the 
world ‘this revolution must go back- 
ward”!! It matters but little that he uses 
the old threadbare slur concerning long- 
haired men and short-haired women—the 
grand principles underlying the whole 
movement for equal and exact justice re- 
main unimpeached all the same. The Jews 
refused to accept a Messiah in the shape of 
aman who roamed about bare-footed and 
poorer than a fox, or, to use the doctor’s 
own language, of one ‘‘outside the pale of 
decent society.” Yet, in spite of all this, 
Christianity has been permanently found- 
ed, and the doctrines of the despised Nazar- 
ene accepted by millions of eminently re- 
spectable people. 

While this learned doctor assumes to 
treat of ‘Woman in Politics,” he says lit- 
tle or nothing of woman as seen from the 
standpoint of those who are not forever in 
the society of sickly women; and nothing 
whatever of politics. While he worries 
along, comparing grammes and ounces of 
male and female brain, he fails to state 
whether or not politics belong to those 
things with which forty-four ounces of 
brain cannot possibly grapple. If he means 
to convey the idea that forty-four ounces 
of brain cannot endure the strain of poli- 
tics, then, of course, as a humanitarian, he 
must advocate the disfranchisement of all 
men whose brains do not weigh forty-four 
ounces. 

Admitting the mental distinction between 
man and woman is as great as this writer 
asserts, this difference is only an added rea- 
on why women should claim that they are 
not represented and cannot be represented 
in a government of men alone. Analogy, 
common-sense, and every-day observations 
teach us that the minds of men and wom- 
en are developed under like methods, and 
are subject to the same laws. God and na- 
ture have not instituted one code of laws 
to govern the physical and mental develop- 
ment of men, and another set for the de- 
velopment and growth of woman. There 
is no law in the classification approved by 
the greatest naturalist or the most pro- 
found scientist which declares the superi- 
ority of one sex over the other. The idea 
that the best wives and the best mothers 
are made of those women who have but 
little intellectual development and a great 
preponderance of the emotional nature 
may be considered exact reasoning by Dr. 
Hammond, but it is not exact enough to 
stand the test when practically applied. 
Experience and observation teach that 
those women make the best wives and 
mothers who are self-poised, self-depen- 
dent, evenly balanced mentally, and well 
developed physically. 

No doubt the doctor has made his ob- 
servations of woman from that class of 
“females” who have become walking drug- 
stores, bundles of nerves, and nearly all 
spleen—from that class who have not 
learned enough to let doctors alone—con- 
sequently, he has failed to make the ac- 
quaintance of our healthy, brave, true, 
earnest, intelligent, industrious women— 
women who when they become mothers 
know and realize that to rear a family 
properly requires the fullest exercise of 
all those faculties which go to make up 
the best legislator and the wisest judge. 
Such women understand that the family 
is the highest form of government, and 
that a mother ruled by impulse, caprice, 
emotion, and passion is completely out of 
her sphere when she assumes the responsi- 
bilities of motherhood. No matter how 














much or how often Dr. Hammond reiter- 
ates that woman's sphere is the home and 
the family, the truth is pretty generally 
known, because knowledge is no longer 
cloistered and exclusive, that those women 
who are so neurotic and hysterical that 
they are incapacitated for self-government, 
are utterly unfit to become mothers. By 
doing so, they become joint rulers at the 
head of a government which requires the 
administration of the highest type of just- 
ice, where wisdom is the only source of 
law, where love must temper judgment and 
never overthrow dicipline. How prepos- 
terous and senseless to argue that it is the 
legitimate sphere of a class of constitution- 
al liars to become the mothers of the race, 
and the whole race with their faces turned 
toward a higher civilization. There is no 
mistaking the ‘“‘exactness” of Dr. Ham- 
mond’s style of reasoning in so far as this 
point is concerned. 

If the doctor had analyzed the politics 
part of his subject, and looked at it from a 
true point of view, he would have discover- 
ed that principally, individuals in the do- 
main of polities are considered not as to 
size and weight of brain, but with reference 
to the best methods of their government, 
to their rights as persons, as citizens, and 
as inhabitants. He of course admits that 
women are persons, citizens, and inhabit- 
ants.subject to the same codes and methods 
of government to which male persons, 
citizens, and inhabitants are held amen- 
able, and this. too, without a voice in the 
construction of the laws by which they are 
governed. 

This government is only the power sur- 
rendered by the whole people for the pub- 
lic good, and whether the individual who is 
a part of this whole has forty-nine ounces 
or forty-four ounces of brain has never 
been deemed a matter of suflicient import 
to be incorporated in our body politic. It 
has never been considered in our Declara- 
tions of Independence, our Bill of Rights, 
our Civil Compacts,or our State and Feder- 
al Constitutions. And it is not worth while 
for Dr. Hammond to become troubled 
about it now when it is too late to ignore 
the demand of ‘forty-four ounces” of 
brain for representation. 

The doctor says “the conferring of the 
franchise upon woman ought in common 
justice to carry with it the right to hold 
office.” It is necessary under our system 
to be elected before holding office, and to 
be elected it requires a majority of the 
votes cast. In case women vote and there 
are serious barriers totheir becoming gov- 
ernors and other officials,—the doctor can 
rest easy, they will not be nominated. Seri- 
ous barriers prevent the nominations of 
men for office, and they will have a like ef- 
fect upon woman. ‘The doctor shows that 
he is in a “peculiar neurotic condition,” 
somewhat ‘“thysterical,’”’ when he says, ‘‘It 
is to be hoped, however, that matters will 
not reach a more advanced point than that 
to which they have already attained.”” Now 
he might just as well make up his mind *‘to 
stand still and see the salvation,” for it is 
coming. 

It isintheair. The knell of woman’s sub- 
ordination was sounded when she learned 
the alphabet, and she has had less hysteria 
and more ‘‘gumption” ever since. Drs. 
Hammond, Dix & Co. might just as well 
attempt to thresh down our mountains 
with straws, and with spoons try to bail 
out our oceans, as to endeavor to stay the 
onward advance of this movement to place 
humanity on a plane where natural rights 
know no sex. Mary E. HAGGART. 

Indianapolis, July 26, 188.3. 
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INDIVIDUALITY IN DRESS. 








In her interesting article upon hats in 
the JOURNAL of June 23, ‘‘H.’, remarks 
that ‘‘we women make a great mistake in 
putting ourselves into the hands of our 
milliners and dressmakers and then expect- 
ing to retain our individuality.” 

I would ask “tH.” if individuality in the 
matter of dress is something that it is de- 
sirable to retain? Is individuality one of 
the essential elements of dress? 

Most of us would admit that there are 
certain elements requisite to good dressing. 
Our savage ancestors found ornament the 
chief essential. Their blankets were hard- 
ly of so much importance as their beads. 
Our more immediate progenitors consider- 
ed ornament almost as important in the 
dress of men as of women. Lace and velvet, 
buckles and feathers, formed conspicuous 
parts of their costume. 

In our day, neatness and comfort are the 
leading characteristics of the dress of a 
gentleman. Fashion is also an important 
factor. A certain style in the cutting and 
fitting of garments prevails. At present, 
pantaloons are some inches narrower than 
they were a few years ago, and coats hug 
their wearers more affectionately. The pre- 
vailing style is followed by all, and except 
that more care and neatness is shown by 
some than by others, no striking difterence 
is seen. The more enlightened man is not 
unlike the less enlightened. Emerson and 





Sumner were not to be distinguished by 


their dress from the gentlemanly clerks 
who waited upon them in the stores. 

Individuality in the dress of men is an 
element almost unknown. Tennyson, we 
read, affects a looseness and ease in his 
dress. But this may be rather the charac- 
teristic of the poet than of the man. 

“Why do we envy the poets so ? 

Because so easy and careless they go, 

And we would all be poets too.” 
Even the dress of the ‘**dude” is said to be 
marked by its quietness, 

Neatness and comfort then, witha gen- 
eral adherence to a prevailing style,—in 
short, want of individuality, or of anything 
to draw attention to his dress and thereby 
make him and it conspicuous,—would seem 
to be characteristic of the dress of a gentle- 
man. 

How is it with that of a lady? 

To have her dress such as to strike the 
eye and attract attention is frequently its 
leading characteristic. Strikingly pretty, 
strikingly odd, etec., are terms constantly 
in use among women with regard to their 
dress. 

Individuality is no more an element of 
women’s dress than of men’s. Fashion 
rules, and although fashion is to-day as ir- 
rational as she is imperious, the cost of dis- 
regarding her mandates is one that few 
women would care to pay. 

The absurdities of the present style are 
not confined to the bonnet. Skirts are more 
heavily laden with trimming than ever be- 
fore. Bustles and overskirts are piled like 
Pelion upon Ossa till the woman within is 
as nothing compared with her environ- 
ment. 

“Ts that the fashion,or is it a burlesque ?” 
inquired a gentleman glancing at a fashion- 
plate lying upon his wife’s dressing-table. 

‘“That is the latest fashion,” was the re- 
ply. 

‘Don’t do it, don’t do it,” was his re- 
monstrance, as he turned away in disgust. 

And yet to make one’s self conspicuous 
by not following the fashion, to retain one’s 
individuality at the price of disregarding 
the dictates of this monster, is that desir- 
able? 

Shall I get a block, and year by year, 
without regard to the latest edict, have my 
hats madeupon it? ‘A gentleman is quiet, 
a lady is serene,” said Emerson. But shall 
[ be serene in this hat blocked out for my 
individual self? 

Drab is the ideal color for all clothing, 
says an eminent physician. Suppose my 
husband should appear ina suit of drab, 
not bought at a ready-made clothing store, 
but made expressly for him? He would 
have no difficulty in retaining his individ- 
uality—but would he preserve his peace of 
mind ?—and would his wife? 

Doubtless we would go to the stake for 
cause. Descended from the Puritans, the 
blood of martyrs courses in our veins. But 
did we ever see a picture of Miles Standish 
without his knee-buckles? And how would 
sweet Mistress Priscilla have felt without 
her kerchief? Among the Romans the wise 
policy is, if possible, to conform. 

In short, is individuality a desirable, not 
to say essential, element in dress? Neat- 
ness, comfort, as far as in the nature of 
things it lies, and withal a quiet, distant fol- 
lowing of the imperial dictator Fashion,— 
are not these points necessary to the men- 
tal serenity of the woman as well as of the 
man who would be well-dressed ? B. 

Dedham, Mass. 
a 

LITERARY NOTICES. 
Grorce Sanp. By Bertha Thomas. Boston, 

Roberts Bros. 1883. 302 pp.,12mo. $1 00. 

This is the third volume of the “Famous 
Women Series.” It is an admirable sketch 
of the life of the greatest of French litera- 
ry women, combined with a judicious and 
appreciative analysis of her works. The 
book has one cardinal merit in a biography 
—a sustained and unflagging interest—due 
in part to the character of George Sand 
and in part to its appreciation by Miss 
Thomas, who has treated her subject with 
a delicacy, loyalty, and fidelity worthy of 
all praise. This interest is the more re- 
markable because the authentic materials 
for such a biography are still incomplete. 

The life of Armantine Lucille Aurore 
Dupin was almost coeval with our century. 
Her parentage may well be called revolu- 
tionary. She was the child of a mésalli- 
ance between her father, Maurice Dupin 
de Franceuil, of a good provincial family 
and some fortune, and her mother, Sophie 
Victorie Delaborde, the daughter of a poor 
Parisian bird-seller, an actress and milli- 
ner, & woman four years his senior, of the 
humblest extraction, and whose life had 
not been blameless. Her father’s mother 
was an illegitimate daughter of the re- 
nowned Marshal Saxe, himself an illegiti- 
mate son of Augustus, elector of Saxony 
and king of Poland. ‘Thus aristocracy and 
democracy were strangely mingled in her 
parentage; while genius and lawlessness 
were inherited characteristics on both sides 
of her ancestry. But she was the child of 
a genuine love-match infinitely more re- 
spectable than the ordinary mercenary 
French marriages of her day, and in after 
life she could describe true marriage the 
better because her parents had exemplified 
the relation. The early death of her father 
compelled her mother in her utter poverty 
to place the young Aurore under the care 
of his mother. This aristocratic paternal 
grandmother resided on a small estate in 
the secluded village of Nohant. Here the 








child ran wild in the garden with youn 

companions. The country air and rura 
life strengthened still more her vigorous 
constitution. She was educated by this 
grandmother and an old pedagogue. Fairy 
tales and music early stimulated her artis- 
tic perceptions. and occasional visits to 
distinguished people in Paris brought her 
into contact with higher standards of pro- 
priety. 

Her grandmother was a disciple of 
Rousseau and Voltaire, while her less edu- 
cated mother was pious in a_ primitive 
sense. At thirteen, she was trained in ac- 
complishments at a convent, and its influ- 
ences inaugurated a period of ardent Ca- 
tholicism in the young ‘*Madeap,” who 
was afterwards nicknamed “St. Aurore” 
by her gay school-fellows. When she was 
only seventeen her grandmother died, and 
she was again for a time transferred to 
the care of her mother, whose city home 
and plebeian associations were not at all 
congenial. A year later, she accepted an 
offer of marriage from M. Casimir Dude- 
vant, a young man of twenty-seven who 
had served in the army and studied law, 
the illegitimate son and heir of a Gascon 
land-owner. ‘This marriage of mere friend- 
ship was made by both in ignorance of 
each other's characters, and proved a 
wretched one. Six years of married life 
spent on her ancestral estate at Nohant 
brought her a son and daughter, to whom 
she was tenderly attached, and utterly 
alienated her affection from her husband. 
Then he took to drinking, and as he had the 
sole use and control of all her property, 
she revolted from her position of depend- 
ence, and resolved to withdraw to Paris, 
there to earn by her own exertions an in- 
dependent support for herself and children. 
She obtained her husband’s consent to a 
partial separation, whereby she should 
spend alternate periods of three months in 

*aris, he allowing her out of her own for- 
tune £120 a year. 

Thus her début in literature seems to 
have been made solely from the necessity 
of self-support. After a brief literary 
partnership with Jules Sandeau, produc- 
tive of no work of much merit, she pub- 
lished, in 1832, her first novel, ‘*Indiana,” 
and woke to find herself famous. For 
more than forty years after this, she 
wrote a continuous series of stories and 
dramas with ever-increasing popularity. 
Her husband, jealous of her fame, sought 
to deprive her of her children and her 
property. Embittered by her wrongs and 
intoxicated by the ferment of radical opin- 
ion, she bade defiance to social usages, and 
became a law to herself, adopting the lax 
code of morals which the men of her day 
too generally practised while they profess- 
ed to condemn itin women. No one can jus- 
tify immorality. But in the almost uni- 
versal depravity of French manners, and 
in the inevitable reaction from false stand- 
ards, we find in the case of George Sand a 
certain degree of palliation which does not 
so fully apply in cases of her contempora- 
ries, Byron, Shelley, Burns, and Goethe. 
No woman was ever more subject to just 
criticism, more misunderstood, more dread- 
ed, or more influential. She was a living 
protest against the subjugation of wom- 
en. Her innate nobility of heart and pur- 
pose made her career in many respects ad- 
mirable and useful. She lived to a beau- 
tiful old age in her ancestral home at 
Nohant, surrounded by happy children 
and grandchildren, beloved by her friends 
and neighbors, and an angel of mercy to 
the poor. She often visited Paris and 
travelled abroad, but found her chief hap- 
piness in quiet country life, in intellectual 
pursuits, and in simple, kindly, domestic 
ways. In many of her later stories she 
has depicted a high ideal of marriage, and 
has thus done something to purify and 
ennoble domestic relations in France, 
where ‘‘marriages of convenience’ were 
and are still lamentably frequent. In spite 
of much in her writings that is immoral 
and colored by the corruptions of her time, 
she has never derided virtue or made a 
merit of inconstancy. When the republi- 
‘an principle has been fully established in 
domestic relations, and when happy homes 
are founded upon the basis of marital 
equality, George Sand, with her courage 
and individuality, will be recognized as 
one of the influences by which the great 
reform has been effected. H. B. B. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Dr. Elizabeth J. French’s address will be 
Winter Harbor, Maine, until about Sept. 15. 








At Miss Stinson’s Bleachery and Millinery Rooms, 
535 Washington Street, a practical and tasteful mil- 
liner is always in attendance. A specialty made in 
bonnets for elderly ladies. 


Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 
te (seventeenth) school-year begins September 





Plymouth, Massachusetts. 





West Newton English and Classical School 
The ninetieth term of this Family and Boarding 
School for Boys and Girls will begin Wednesday, 
Sept. 19,1883. For information and catalogue, address 
NATH’L T. ALLEN, 
West Newton, Mass. 


MRS. WARNER, 
PRINCIPAL 


EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Now at her summer home, Bemis Heights, Saratoga, 
will resume school work early in September. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instruc- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full particulars, address the principal. 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D., 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 
PockeT Knives, 


SCISSORS, "2.2": 


Sharpened While You Wait, by. experienced cut 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 


29—10t 

















Washington Street. 


An active, earnest friend of woman gut. 
frage to take immediate service for the 
cause, with good remuneration, in a neigh. 
boring city. Apply at the office of the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL by letter, or if in per. 
son,on Mondays, between 10 and 3 o’cloc,. 

L. 8, 
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Reclining Cot Chair 








Comfortable | 


Adjustable ! 


Just the thing for the Lawn and Seaside, 
PRICE $2.00. 


FOLDING TABLE, 














Light and Convenient. 
PRICE $8.00. 


CARROLL W. CLARK, 


27 Franklin Street, Boston. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


-— AND — 


Articles for Decorating, 
In Great Variety at 


JAMES SCALES, 


44 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
Picture Framing a Specialty. 


DRESS A. T. FOCC, 


REFORM “— Place, 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 








Boston, Mass. 








FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


OF 
V V INE WILD CHERRY 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington, cor, Bedford St. 


G. FL. ROTH, 


OPTICIAN, 
47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra- 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand_at reasonable prices. 


TRACTS AND LEAFLETS. 


The following books, tracts and leaflets 
are for sale by the American Woman Sut- 
frage Association, at the office of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, 
Boston: 





BOOKS. 
Paper. Cloth. 
Memorial of Angelina Grimké Weld.... 60 
Domestic Problems, by Mrs. A. M. Diaz. $10 
«- 2 10 


ae of Women, by Frances Power 
ODDE osescccccccccscceccsesccesecess 
Moral Education of Children, by Elizabeth 
Blackwell, M. D....cccccssccccecccesses 50 
Subjection of Women, by Jobn Stuart Mill 25 
TRACTS. 
Woman Suffrage a Right, not a Privilege, 
by Wm. I. Bowditch....scssseeeseeees 10 
Taxation of Women, by Wm. I. Bowditch 10 
Suffrage for Women, by John Stuart Mill 
Equal a for Women, by Geo. Wm. 
CUPTIS oc cecesccceccccccescceessccsseeses 
Higher Education of Women, by T. W. 
BOD cccccccceccccccccccccccccccces 
Nine Years’ Experience in Wyoming...-- 
Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization p 
Woman Suffrage a Political Reform...+-+ ¢ 6 
Woman Suffrage in the U. 8. Senate... 
Does the Bible allow Women to Preach?.. 


LEAFLETS. 

1. The Bible od Woman Suffrage, by Rev. 
. . OTT covacccnceceseceessese 

2. A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr.....sseceeeseseeess 
8. epenteeee Day for Women, by 
Judges Warren and Wallace......+++* 

4. The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson .....ssescceccescecsss 

5. Objections to Woman Suffrage Ani 
bh B. Biackwell....s.seseseesseer 
6-7. Woman Su Essential to a True 
Republic vee le), by Geo. F. Hoar.- 

8. Woman 8u in Wyoming; Thirteen 
Years’ Experience .....eseeeeseesrese® 
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C. H. SIMONDS X CC,, PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD st. 
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